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Ma.ttep Barvey is digested food. Hops 
an aid to sleep. That's what vou get in beer. That's why the 
doctor says ‘‘drink beer’ when one lacks vitality. 
Beer quiets the nerves, not because of the alcohol. There 
is only 3% per cent. of that. But because of the hops, for 
hops are soporific. 


A bottle of Schlitz at bedtime induces sleep. 


In every way the drinking of beer is good for you, providing 
the beer is pure. It is only the wrong beer that leads to bad 
alter effects and to biliousness. 

Schlitz beer is pure. We spend more on purity than on 
all other costs of our brewing. Even the air that cools 


it is 
filtered. And every bottle is sterilized. 


There is all the good of beer, and 
in Schlitz. 


none of the harm, 


Ask for-the Brewer ¥ Bottling. 


See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 





are a tonic— also 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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The single-pounders afford splendid eating Photograph by Will Curtis. 
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UNCLE SILAS’ FALL FROM GRACE 


MRS. H. S. CHILDS 


Unele Silas Green shambled into the 
house one Monday evening with his pail 
of milk, set it down on the floor, seated 
himself and said to his wife: ‘‘Marthy, 
I’m goin’ to git up at four o’clock tomor- 
row morning and go fishin’ out to Devil’s 
lake. I hain’t been fishin’ for twenty- 
five years. Some of the fellers around 
here think that no one can come up to 
them ketchin’ fish. I'll let them see 
‘there are others.’ ’’ 

‘*But, Silas,’’ replied his wife, ‘‘you 
know you are seventy years old. It will 
make you sick settin in the hot sun ali! 
day; then your eyesight hain’t what it 
was twenty-five years ago. I don’t be- 
lieve you could tell if you did get a 
bite.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, oh yes,’’ jerked out Uncle 
Silas, ‘‘you and some of the folks around 
here would like to make out I was a driv- 
eling, doddering old fool, in my second 
childhood, without sense enough to ketch 
a fish; but I'll show-ye all where you’re 
mighty mistaken. So put me up a lunch 
tonight—lI’ll make myself a cup of coffee 
in the mornin’ so ye won’t have to get 
up so early—walk over to Clark’s Junc- 
tion, git the train, and in an hour I’): 
be settin’ by the lake haulin’ in fish to 
‘beat the band.’ 

**You’ll find out, Marthy, that the old 


man ain’t dead yet. But there’ll be 


some dead fish. So don’t get any meat 
for supper, git everything else ready and 
by six o’clock I’ll be home with the fish 
fix them up for ye, and ye can fry them 
in the ‘jerk of a lamb’s tail.’ I can 
fairly taste "em now—can’t you, Mar- 
thy.’”’ 

His wife made no reply, but the way 
she twisted her mouth, and the look in 
her eye was very exasperating to the 
old man, who said no more, but thought, 
**she will look a little different when | 
come home tomorrow night.’’ 

After eating his supper he got his fish- 
pole in readiness, went down in the gar- 
den and dug his bait, then went to bed. 
But his sleep was disturbed by dreams 
of fish of every description, from the 
devil-fish down to the smallest minnow. 
They all wagged their heads at him and 
scem to say, ‘‘ Will you catch us now, or 
wait till you get a chance,’’ and one 
large, solemn-eyed bull-head spoke up in 
a sonorous tone, ‘‘Bring along some salt 
to put on our tails.’’ This remark re- 
peated several times, awakened Uncle 
Silas, who found that the voice of the 
bull-head was in reality the loud snore of 
his wife, who lay peacefully sleeping by 
his side, and that the clock was striking 
four. 


He sprang from his bed and in an 
hour’s time was seated on the bank of 
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the lake, intently eyeing the bob on his 
fish line. By his side sat a large basket, 
toward which he would occasionally 
glance, thinking complacently how soon 
it would be filled with the wiggling 
dwellers of the deep. 

The waters glistened in the early sun- 
light and fairly danced to their own 
music. The birds darted in and out 
among the trees, and although the morn- 
ing air was cool, all signs pointed to a 
warm day. Uncle Silas, however, 
thought of nothing—heard nothing—or 
saw nothing but that small bob that oc. 
easionally gave a delusive duck in the 
trembling waters. 

So he sat on; hour after hour, while 
the sun climbed higher and higher in the 
heavens. His dim eyes were beginning 
to ache from the intensity of his gaze. 
At last a distant whistle announced the 
noon hour. 

‘‘What in tarnation ails the blamed 
fish,’’ exclaimed Silas. ‘‘I’ll eat my 
lunch and start in again. Guess: I’ll 
move down the bank a little farther and 
see if I won’t have better luck.’’ Soa 
half hour later found him in a new loca- 
tion, again intently eyeing the bob. 

Between one and four he caught tw% 
little fish the length of his finger, which 
he threw back into the water with an 
exclamation of disgust. His back ached, 
his head ached and his poor old eyes 
could hardly discern the line at the end 
of the pole; but his indomitable spirit 
was not broken, and, as he drew out his 
line, picked up his empty basket and 
started for the station at half past four, 
he said between his teeth: 

‘*Those fellers around home, and 
Marthy, ain’t goin’ to git the laugh on 
me—I’ll show ’em.’’ 

After reaching the station he found 
he had ten minutes to spare, and step- 


ping in a near-by market, inquired if 
they had any fish to sell. 

‘*Just got one left,’’ said the clerk. 
‘*A fine black bass. Want it?’’ 

‘*Yes, I wan’t it, and quick, too,’’ 
snapped out Uncle Silas. ‘‘My train 
will be along in a minute; stick it in this 
basket?’’ And after paying three times 
what. it was worth, he walked out.. 


On reaching home his wife met him at 
the door with an expectant look. ‘‘Sup- 
per’s all ready, Silas—all but the fish. 
Did you keteh any ?’’ 

‘*Did I ketch any,’’ repeated her hus- 
band, handing her the basket. ‘‘ Look in 
there and see whether I ketched any or 
not.’’ 

**Oh, Silas,’’ said she. ‘‘Ain’t it a 
beauty? I don’t believe any one else 
around here ever ketched such a big fish. 
Did you just get one?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I ketched several smaller. ones 
that I threw back into the water,’’ said 
Silas, with a pompous air, as he walked 
over to the sink to wash his face. 


The fish was fine, but for some reason 
Unele Silas had no appetite. They say 
“stolen fruit is sweet,’’ and that may 
be true, but bought fish was not sweet 
to him, for that lie was troubling the 
poor old man, who for fifty years ha:l 
been a conscientious member of the Bap- 
tist church. 


‘‘Take hold and eat, Silas,’’ said his 
wife. ‘‘What’s the matter? Be you 
sick ?’’ 

“Sick! No,’’ growled he, ‘‘I’m tired. 
I guess if you had set in the sun all day 
haulin’ in fish you’d be tired.’’ 

‘“*That’s so, Silas,’’ replied she. ‘‘ You 
git to bed good and early ana you'll be 


> 9? 


all right in the mornin’. 


But Unele Silas’ sleep was again dis- 
turbed by fish—black bass surrounded 











his bed, all looking at him with reproach- 
ful eyes. 

The next morning, as he came into the 
kitchen with the milk pail, nis wife said, 
‘Shall I warm vou up a piece of that 
fish, SHas? There is a lot left.’’ 

**Nc, I don’t want no fish,’’ said he. 
‘“*T don’t want to see no fish for a month, 
or hear about one.”’ 

**Why, Silas Green, what ails you,”’ 
said she. ‘‘I’m afraid you are comin’ 
down with some kind of sickness, you 
look so haggard and pale. Shan’t I run 
over and get Doctor Slocum to come and 
sorter look you over?’’ 


“*No,’’ thundered he. ‘‘Can’t a feller 
be tired and havea little cold without 
bein’ hounded at all the time? You bet- 
ter go and study Christian Science. 
They say it’s wrong to tell a person they 
look sick, and I think they are night, even 
if 1 be a Baptist.’ 

“Aunt Marthy’”’ said no more, but 
took her ponderous figure—more coni- 
fortable looking than symmetrical—out 
in the shed to get the milk strainer. 

That evening Uncle Silas had several 
ealls from men in the neighborhood who 
had heard the astounding news that Silas 
Green had caught the first black bass 
ever found in Devil’s lake. 

**Why, Si,’’ says old Mr. Baldwin, 
“‘you don’t act a bit sot up. If it was 
me that caught that fish I’d feel so big 
you couldn’t touch me with a ten-foot 
pole. But I don’t believe you're well. 
You just look down sick.’’ 
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‘*T hain’t sick,’’ replied Uncle Silas; 
‘*just got a little cold.”’ 

The days wore away until Saturday, 
and by that time the poor old man was 
that he 


in such a nervous condition 
hardly knew who or what he was, and 
Saturday morning, after writing a letter 
to his son, he directed it to 
His wife, looking over his 


**George 
Blackbass.’’ 
shoulder, exclaimed with dismay : 

‘‘Why, Silas Green, be you crazy? 
Look at that envelope.”’ 

Poor Silas burst into tears, and said, 
‘T guess I ain’t very well, Marthy. 
Think I got a little touch of sun stroke 
settin’ in the sun last Tuesday. Git me 
another envelope.”’ 

That afternoon his 
“We must git up early 
mornin’, Silas, and get a good start for 
church. You know it’s Communion Sun- 
day.’’ 

Hardly were the words uttered, when 
poor Unele Silas burst into another pas- 
sion of tears, threw himself into a chair. 
and between his sobs said: 

‘*Oh, Marthy, I must tell the truth or 
I never ketched that black bass, 
I can’t 


wife remarked: 


tomorrow 


bust. 
only ketched two little minnows. 
go to Communion with that sin on my 
conscience. All the week I’ve been tryin’ 
to make up my mind which to give up 

going a fishin’, or the church. A 
ean’t be a Christian and go fishin’. I! 


man 


[ hadn’t lived my three score years anc 
ten it would be different, but bein’s | 
have, I’ve made up my mind to give up 
fishin’ and stick to the church.’’ 
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HABITS AND HABITAT OF 
ALASKAN BIG GAME 


L. L. BALES 


Part II] 


The larger herds of woodland caribou 
range in that portion of Alaska lying 
east of the Alaskan Range of mountains, 
between the Tanana and the Yukon riv- 
ers. There are also plenty of woodland 
caribou in the Susitna Valley, a few in 
the Copper River basin, and also west 
of the McKinley range on the headwaters 
of the Kuskokwim River. They are also 
found north of the Aretie Cirele as far 
as timber on the south side of the Endi- 
cott range of mountains, and I am sorry 
to say there are but a few left on the 
Kenai Peninsula, where they once 
ranged in great numbers. There are also 
a few scattering woodland caribou on 
the west shores of Cook’s Inlet, and they 
range as far south as the timber limit 
on the Alaska Peninsula which is about 
thirty-five miles south of Illiamina Lake, 
the largest known body of fresh water 
in Alaska, being ninety miles long and 
forty miles wide. A few woodland ear- 
ibou are also found in the Tikchik Lake 
country, which is not far from the Ber- 


ing Sea coast, northeast of Bristol Bay. 


Both male and female woodland cari- 
bou have horns, which -they shed an- 
nually. The big strong bulls, that have 
come through the early winter in the 
best condition, shed their horns first, 
usually the latter part of January, while 
the young bulls afd cows will carry 


Woodland Caribou 


their horns as late as the last week in 
May. 

the 
and 
have their calves about the first of June, 
one, sometimes two, which stay with 
their mother until the next summer. | 


The cows isolate themselves at 
heads of cafions near grass flats, 


have seen a three-days’-old caribou calf 
swim a swift alongside of its 
mother, but always on the down river 
side of her. The bulls, while their horns 
are growing, will go in small bands and 
sometimes by themselves, the cows re- 
maining isolated until their calves are 
about two weeks old, when the cows and 
ealves are found in small herds. 

In summer and fall they feed on moss, 
grass, tulie roots, water cress, berries 
and browse; in winter on moss, which 
they get by pawing away the snow, also 
on willow, birch and huckleberry browse. 
They are about the easiest of all 
game in Alaska to kill, owing to their 
great curiosity. They have a_ habit. 
while feeding, of raising their heads ev- 
ery few minutes and looking the country 
over in every direction. Should they no- 
tice anything they do not understand 
they are bound to. investigate. The na- 
tives being aware of this curiosity of the 
caribou, will put their cap or any smal! 
object on the end of their rifle barrels, 
or bow, and wave it slowly back 


river 


big 


and 
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forth. As soon as the caribou notice it, 
they will start towards it in a zig-zag 
fashion, until they approach within easy 
range. 

East of the Alaskan Range of moun- 
tains in the Tanana and Yukon country 
the first snow storms in the fall of the 
year drive the caribou down from the 
higher altitudes, and about September 
20th the majority of the caribou start 
on their annual migration to the south- 
east. At this time of the year they are 
fat and in good condition, and furnish 
the principal winter meat supply of the 
Indians of the interior of Alaska. Also 
the highly-prized caribou bacon or 
grease, of which the natives are so 
fond. In their slow fall migration the 
caribou favor certain routes, well known 








A caribou fence 


to the Indians, who before the introduc- 
tion of firearms took advantage of their 
knowledge in the following ingenious 
manner : 

The winter villages of the natives were 
built in favored localities about midway 
of the routes chosen by the caribou in 
their fall migration. Year after year, 
during the summer months, men, women 
and children would build mile after mile 
of pole fences lashed with willows which 
grow in abundance all through the seat- 
tering timber; commencing forty or fifty 
miles away from the village on either 
side in a diagonal direction, and grad- 
ually drawing nearer, season after sea- 
scn, until a point was reached from two 
to three miles from the village, where 








pens or traps were built, in which great 
numbers of caribou were killed annually 
with bows, arrows, knives and clubs. 
While this method looks like butchery, 
yet, with all this trapping the natives 
never killed any more caribou than 
would supply their needs, and when they 
had enough they would turn the balance 
leose. The fences are all built leaning 
away from the direction in which the 
caribou come from; they are about seven 
feet high and on an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees, otherwise caribou 
would jump over them. They are very 
strong, and will turn anything but a bull 
moose, who apparently walks through it 
as easily as a caribou through a grass 
fiat. 

At intervals along the line of fence 





wherever there are two fair-sized trees 
the right distance apart a rawhide loop 
is set in such a manner that a caribou 
in passing through the fence is caught 
around the neck and in its struggles to 
get away it soon strangles itself. These 
openings are intended to catch strag- 
vling earibou during the summer and be- 
fore the fall migration of the caribou 
has commenced. The many sets of horns 
lying around these openings where the 
snares are set are mute evidence of the 
effectiveness of the device. 

At the Indian village of Ketchumstock 
on the Mosquito fork of the Forty Mile 
river, there can be seen to this day, one 
of these traps and over eighty miles of 
these old-time caribou tences still stand- 
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ing; also at different places on the head- 
waters of the Copper river. 

During the fall migration, the run- 
ning season takes place. The cows ana 
calves travel in large herds, flanked on 
either side by the bulls. The calves run 
along just ahead of their respective 
mothers, and keep dodging about to 
avoid the mad rushes of the bulls, who 
are continually fighting among them- 
selves. Should you be camped in the 
course of a herd of these migrating cari- 
bou, they merely separate, clearing your 
camp by a few yards, and coming to- 
gether again shortly after they pass by. 
In this way your.camp may, for several 
days, be surrounded by a slowly moving, 
fighting band of caribou, and it would be 
a relief, when the rattle and crash of 
their horns were heard no more, and the 
great herd of caribou had passed. 


The running season lasts for a month, 
when the herd gets on the best of terms. 
They are gregarious during the winter 
season, and go in large or small bands 
according to the supply of feed. 

The weight of full-grown woodland 
caribou ranges from two hundred to 
three hundred and fifty pounds, some- 
times more. Their enemies are bear, 
wolves, wolverine, eagles and the cari- 
bou fly. This fly is brown in color, with 
striped wings, and lays it eggs at the 
roots of the’ hair on a eribou’s back, 
which latter hatch into maggots that 
bore through the hide of the caribou, 
and are found on the under side of the 
skin in the spring of the year in great 
numbers, similar to grubs on range cat- 
tle. 

In an open country, when a native 
kills a caribou at any time of the year 
(when the ground is not frozen), he 
stretches the hide in the following man- 
ner: For a caribou skin he cuts about 
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twenty-five small willow or alder stakes, 
one inch in diameter, sharpens one end, 
then selects a hillside or ground that 
slopes at an angle of about 35° and 
drives the stakes into the ground at in- 
tervals of ten or twelve inches, making 
an outline to suit the size of the skin to 
be stretched. Then he sharpens the ends 
of the stakes above the ground, and cut- 
ting holes along the edge of the skin to 
eerrespond with the stakes, stretches the 
hide, hair side down, and it soon dries 
tight as a drum head. This leaves an 
open space of about ten inches under 
the skin, and allows the wind to cireu- 
late freely. The skin is out in the open, 
and being stretched on sloping ground, 
the rain runs off quickly, and the wind 
soon dries the hide. Large bear skins 
are also stretched in this manner. As 
the stakes are sharpened on both ends 
they are never pulled up, but are left 
where they are, and used again if con- 
venient. Any one seeing these stakes 
who are not familiar with this manner 
of drying skins, would think that a tent 
had at one time been set there. Should 
there be nothing suitable for stakes 
where he kills his game, he uses loose 
rocks around the edge of the skin to hold 
it down, and stretches it on the ground. 
To protect the meat until he can take 
eare of it, he covers it up with rocks 
to keep the eagles, ravens and magpipes 
from eating it up, which they will do in 
short order. Fresh meat will not spoil 
in Alaska if you can keep it away from 
the blow flies until it glazes over, and 
blow flies will only attack fresh meat 
or fish when it is on the ground or very 
near to it; anything twenty feet above 
the ground is usually safe from blow 
flies. 


In the Clark Lake country, a native 
willmakelong trips overland to the head- 
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waters of the Kuskokwim river, and 
there near some of its many tributaries, 
kill in one or two days all the moun- 
tain sheep, caribou or moose, that his 
family requires for the winter. Then he 
builds a rude frame of a boat out of 
birch saplings, lashed together with raw 
earibou skin, sews three or four fresh 
earibou skins together with sinew thread, 
stretches the sewed skins, hair side in 
over the frame, then loads his primitive 
eraft with the game he’ has killed, and 
makes river trips of from one to two 








But by killing in the fall they get the 
moose and caribou bacon that they prize 
so highly. 

From the skins of the caribou calves, 
parkas (a sort of a storm shirt worn 
outside of other clothing) are made for 
women and children, and the skins of 
the full-grown caribou are used for bed- 
ding, and also made into parkas for the 
men. The skins of the caribou legs are 
used for winter boot legs, the soles being 
made of moose hide from the neck of 
the moose. The nipping teeth found on 
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Belt made of caribou teeth 


hundred miles down the stream to some 
convenient point, caches his meat, and 
in the winter comes and gets it with his 
dog team and sled. They could kill all 
the moose and caribou they wanted in 
the winter, but they would not be fat. 









There are two places in Alaska, wiley 
separated, where the barren ground eari- 
bou range extensively—the Arctic slope, 
east of Point Barrow, and north of the 
Endicott range of mountains, and as far 
as the eastern boundary line of Alaska, 
their principal food on this northern 
range being the Arctic moss, which they 
vet in winter time by pawing the snow 
from the moss where it grows on the high, 
wind-swept ridges. In the early fall be- 
fore the lakes freeze over, the Eskimos 
who inhabit the coast start inland on 
their annual hunt or drive. The women 
and children take the kyaks (skin 
canoes) and paddle and pole up the 
rivers to the large lakes about fifty to 





BARREN GROUND CARIBOU. 






the lower jaw of the caribou are cut out, 
being left together and sewed onto a 
piece of raw-hide, and worn as a belt in 
their dances and other ceremonies. i 
have seen as high as 480 sets of teeth 
on one belt. 





one hundred miles inland, while the men 
and boys, with their dogs, make the trip 
overland and meet at some large lake 
previously agreed upon, and establish a 
camp at the outlet of the lake. 

The caribou feed around these lakes 
in great numbers and more especially on 
the points of land that reach, peninsula 
like, far out into the lake, for the reason 
that the wind from the lakes drives the 
swarms of mosquitoes inland. The best 
kyak men take their skin boats and se- 
crete themselves among the tuliesand ta!! 
water grass, while the rest of the party, 
including men, women, children and 
dogs, getaround a band of the unsuspect- 
ing caribou and drive or rush them into 
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the lake, where they are speared and 
clubbed to death in great numbers, as 
they are helpless, and easily overtaken in 
the water. As they do not sink when 
killed, they are left by the natives to be 
picked up later, while they go after 
others, and this is kept up, until they get 
all they want or the herd gets away. 
The other range of the barren ground 
caribou in Alaska is on the southern half 
of the Alaska Peninsula, and on Unimak 
Island which is about seventy miles long 
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while the horns of the bull caribou have 
from twenty-five to fifty points and a 
spread of over four feet. 

The general habits of the woodland 
caribou will apply to the barren ground 
earibou, with the exception that their 
fall migrations do not cover such an ex- 
tensive area. As there is no timber for 
shelter in this country, in the winter, 
they shift about with the prevailing 
winds, which if from the Bering Sea 
side, is bitterly cold, and so strong that 














An old drawing showing Eskimo method of killing barren 
ground caribou in a lake just after a successful drive north 
of the Endicott range of mountains, Alaska. 


and thirty-five miles wide. There is no 


caribou on any of the Aleutian islands 


south of Unimak Pass. 

The barren ground caribou are not as 
large as the woodland variety. They 
weigh from 125 to 250 pounds, and both’ 
male and female caribou have horns 
which they shed annually, those of the 
female being much smaller, with flat, 
blade-like tines, and few in number, 


no living thing ean face it, and the cari 
bou are forced to seek protection in she!- 
tered nooks on the Pacific side of the 
peninsula. But when favorable weather 
prevails, they prefer the Bering Sea side. 
Their food consists of 
swamp grass, water cress, and browse, 
and during heavy snows and severe win- 
ters they will, as a last resort, come down 
to tide water and eat seaweed and dead 


berries, moss, 

















Young walrus head, just as it was when cut from the body. 
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Female barren ground caribou, Alaska Peninsula. 





This and 


other pictures of caribou were secured by the aid of a little 


dog baying the caribou. 


codfish that has been cast up by the sea. 
They are very plentiful, easy to ap- 
proach, and there is no trouble to kill 
what caribou is desired for food. The 
codfish miners kill caribou occasionally 


The caribou was not killed, 


as a change from the everlasting fish 
diet. The game laws governing the kill- 
ing of caribou is generally respected and 
I know of no slaughtering of caribou on 


the Alaska Peninsula. 


WALRUS. 


There remain today but two small 
herds or rookeries of walrus along the 
Bering Sea coast of Alaska, south of lati- 
tude sixty-two. And these few speci- 
mens cling tenaciously, winter and sum- 
mer, to what was at one time the per- 
manent home and breeding grounds of 
countless numbers of walrus. These two 
rookeries, although isolated ones, are 
within the protected zone, and are sel- 
dom visited by others than an occasional 
native hunter. 

One rookery is on the outermost one 
of a group of thirteen small islands lo- 
cated in Togiak Bay, Bering Sea, just 
south of Cape Newenham, and which is 
called Walrus Island. The other small 


rookery is on several small islands just 
abreast of Nelson’s lagoon, and between 
Port Mohler and False Pass, on the west 
coast of the southern half of the Alaska 
Peninsula. 

In the winter time there are countless 
numbers of walrus in the Bering Straits 
and the Arctic Ocean, that come down 
with the drift ice every winter, and re- 
main until spring, when the southeast 
winds drive the ice back into the Arctic, 
and the walrus, with the exception o/ 
those that are killed by the natives, go 
back with it. In the far northern waters 
the walrus are fearless, but when they 
come down into the more southern wa- 
ters of Bering Straits and vicinity where 
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they are persistently hunted by the na- 
tives of both the Alaska and Siberian 
coast, they become very watchful, and 
where there are a number of them hauled 
out on the ice to sleep, they have regular 
guards at intervals of every few yards 
along the edge of the ice, and should they 
detect danger they bellow and roar and 
prod their sleeping companions in the 
back with their tusks until the whole un- 
wieldy herd has tumbled into the sea, 
when the big bulls will return and place 
their tusks on the edge of the ice and 
will raise their heads and bodies up to 
the full length of their tusks and look 
around. Should nothing be in sight.they 





They have one calf in May, which does 
not have visible tusks until it is one year 
old. The mother often carries the little 
one on her back, while swimming in the 
water. 

A full-grown walrus can stay uncer 
water thirty minutes with ease, and in 
some instances even longer. The back of 
the head or neck is the fatal spot, and 
they will sink like a rock if shot dead, 
but will usually float again within twen- 
ty-four hours. They are experts when it 
comes to judging ice and will break up 
through six inches of new ice, and four 
feet of candle ice (rotten ice, in the 
spring). Should their-little one be killed 








Walrus caught 


put their broad front flippers on fhe 
edge of the ice, and with the aid of their 
tusks haul themselves onto the ice again. 
They also use their tusks to dig clams 
with on the tide flats of the islands, 
which they eat by lying on their sides, 
smashing the shells in their short, strong 
jaws. Black rock mussels they tear off 
of the rocks with their tusks, and eat 
shells and ail. They eat codfish, Tom 
eed, salmon and other fish, and certain 
kinds of seaweed that grows on the 
rocks; when they eat anything in the 
water they lie on their back or on their 
side. 


in Bering Sea, Nome, Alaska, 








or disabled they will take hold of its 
fore flipper with their teeth and drag it 
through the water until they are beyond 
further danger. They are huge, un- 
gainly creatures on land or ice, and are 
from four to twelve feet in length, but 
are as supple as a salmon in the water. 
‘They have a small but very human look- 
ing eye, with an unusually appealing ex- 
pression. They have no external ears 
except a small hole the size of a lead pen- 
cil far back on the head, by which they 
can hear better in the water than on land 
or ice. They have a great number of 
heavy, wire-like bristles from two to six 
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Topek (summer house) made of the outer skin of the walrus 


inches long, on their broad, flat nose. 
The blow holes are in the center of the 
nose in front, and on top of the head, 
and they puff or blow as loud as a por- 
With the exception of the older 
walrus, they have a scattering coat of 
coarse, stiff reddish looking hair. Their 
hide is rough, and full of folds and 
wrinkles, more especially so around the 


poise. 


neck and shoulders. They have a short 
stub of a tail, and a thick double hide. 
The natives use the outer skin to covet 
their topeks (summer houses), and the 
inner skin to cover their omiaks or bid- 
aras (open skin boats). 

In fact, the walrus is almost indis- 
pensible to the Eskimo, for from its skin 
boats, 


he makes summer houses, armor 








Eskimo Omiak or bidara, made of the 








inner skin of the walrus. 
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water. 
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they will sink like a rock if shot dead, 
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through the water until they are beyond 
further danger. They are huge, un- 
gainly creatures on land or ice, and are 
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are as supple as a salmon in the water. 
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Topek (summer house) made of the outer skin of the walrus 


inches long, on their broad, flat nose. 
The blow holes are in the center of the 
nose in front, and on top of the head, 
and they puff or blow as loud as a por- 
With the exception of the older 
walrus, they have a scattering coat of 
coarse, stiff reddish looking hair. 
hide is rough, and full of folds and 
wrinkles, more especially so around the 


poise. 


Their 


neck and shoulders. They have a short 
stub of a tail, and a thick double hide. 
The natives use the outer skin to covet 
their topeks (summer houses), and the 
inner skin to cover their omiaks or bid 
aras (open skin boats). 

In fact, the walrus is almost indis- 
pensible to the Eskimo, for from its skin 


he makes summer houses, boats, armor 
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and ropes ; from the intestines and throat 
lining, water proof clothing, kyak 
aprons, water bottles, blubber bags and 
floats; from the skulls and bones, land 
marks, and from the ivory tusks, sewing 
and snow-shoe needles, thimbles, awls, 
beads, ear rings, labrettes (lip orna- 
ments), dolls, pipes, oar locks, toggles, 
cleats, ice breakers, kontug (bucket) 
handles, fish hooks and sinkers, bird 
slings, arrow and harpoon points, lances, 
snow knives, arrow straighteners; sled 
runners, and ivory pegs used to take the 
place of nails, and endless other uses, 
and for all kinds of ornaments and also 
for hieroglyphic picture etching and 
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carved models of every thing known to 
them, or that has been handed down 
in song and story. The grain of walrus 
ivory runs lengthwise. They also make 
picks, boat hooks, wedges, and last but 
not least their serviceable ivory ax, which 
was made from the thick heavy tusk of 
the bull walrus lashed with raw hide to 
a heavy wooden handle, and which 
weighs from fifteen to thirty pounds. 
They do not chop like we do. They take 
a rough knotty spruce log that has drift- 
ed up onto the beach and strike it on 
the knots and split it lengthwise like 
rails, then break it up. 
CONCLUSION, 

















In the North Country 


In the uorth country where the great hills lie 
Wrapt not in sleep, but knowledge infinite, 
Where the lakes are still and brooding, and the sky 
Falls like a veil between our faith and sight; 


Where mighty hemlocks marching rank on rank 
Forever troop uncaptained‘up the crest, 

Then pause as if affrightedly they shrank 
From unknown dangers, and with dread oppressed. 


Where rivers glide-unheralded along 
And stretch thejr marshy sedges ‘nto meres, 
Where birds infrequent trill a low-voiced song 
Of cloistered moonlight, loneliness and tears. 


To this still country it is joy to flee 
Unhanding tasks and slipping loose from strife, 
From the world’s burdens all unbent and free 
Save that dear sorrow which is half of life. 


ALICE D. BAUKHAGE. 





SPORT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


7". ma. 


To the sportsman seeking the ideal spot 
to spend his vacation hours, too much 
cannot be said in favor of British Col- 
umbia as the paradise for big game, fish 
and wild fowl. It is easily reached from 
the east via the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way, and from the northwest by the var- 
ious railways entering the province. 

For a lover of aquatic sports also it is 
the one place where he may wholly grat- 
ify his tastes in this respect. One finds 


upon acquaintance with him that the av- 
erage British Columbian will enter with 
zest into anything partaking of the na- 
ture of sport much more readily than his 
brethen of the States, but all in the prov- 


ince, both men and women, spend much 
more of their time out of doors than the 
average American family. 

Most of the settled part of the prov- 
ince lies in the extreme southern part. 
In the north and on the coast there are 
vast expanses of territory which know 
not the step of the white man, much of it 
being unexplored and inhabited only by 
the brute creation. One has to go but a 
few miles distant from the railway in 
any part of the province to be in the 
wilderness, vast solitudes which are the 
haunts of the furred, finned and feath- 
ered tribes. 

A delightful climate where one may 
have the most charming mountain climbs, 
the finest air, the finest spring and 
mountain water to drink, and one may 
feast upon the finest of the provisions 
provided by bounteous nature. One may 
sit in his own doorway and take the mos* 
delicious trout, and all around him but 


TAYLOR 


a short journey to the home of the wild, 
find ideal places for trips by canoe, upon 
lake and river and sea. 

One has a choice of several localities. 
He may rendezevous at Kamloops, in the 
British Columbia ‘‘dry belt,’’ which is 
the site of one of the early Hudson Bay 
Company’s forts, where he can find sup- 
plies of all kinds for his trip and the nec- 
essary hunters and guides. At all the 
principal points in the province ponies 
ean be procured at from $20 to $30 and 
intelligent guides who are well acquaint- 
ed with the haunts of the game and fish 
upon short notice, at from $40 to $50 a 
month. 

From Kamloops one can go up the 
North Thompson river by the wagon 
road through the Quesnal District up 
as far as Tete Jaune Cache. There are 
no towns along this route, but the sport 
should be fine, as the North Thompson 
valley was for years the rendezvous for 
the trappers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and they annually reaped a rich 
harvest in the pelts of the bear, beaver, 
marten, lynx and otter skins. 

The North Thompson is navigable for 
large steamers as far as Peavine Flats, 
one hundred miles above, during all of 
the year. Small boats can be used, 
though there are two places where port- 
ages are necessary, at Hell Gate and the 
falls above the junction of Mad river. 
with these two exceptions,- the North 
Thompson is navigable for small boats its 
entire length. 

In the Kamloops district, one will soon 
reach the haunts of the grizzly and mule 
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deer, while just north of Tete Jaune 
Cache, is the home of the mountain sheep 
and goat, and farther northeast, in the 
Peace River valley, the home of the wood 
buffalo, which is said to consist of a herd 
of several hundred, which are protected 
by the northwest mounted police, in the 
mountains, though the calves fall a prey 
tc the numerous wolves. 

There are two varieties of the mountain 
sheep, the ovis montana, which is found 
in the southern part of the province, and 


_ the Ovis stonei in the north of the Cas- 


siar district. There are also two varie- 
ties of the caribou. 

In this district there are two varieties 
of geese, the Canadian and the American 
white fronted, the former being very 
abundant and the latter plentiful only at 
certain seasons. Of duck, there are 16 
varieties ; among them being the mallard, 
widgeon, teal, pintail, gadwall, spoonbill 
pochard or redhead and  eanvasback, 
which abound, besides the sea ducks, the 
seaup, butterball, golden eye, scoter, mer- 
ganser and the ruddy duck. 

For upland sport, the Canadian 
ruffed grouse, cock of the mountains and 
the blue grouse are abundant: prairie 
chicken are becoming plentiful. 

The best known and most sought for 
fish in the district is the silver trout. 
which is the game fish of the interior. It 
ean be taken in all the local waters, but 
is most plentiful in the Thompson river. 

North of Shuswap Lake and east of 
Adams lake the black bear are numerous 
and the grizzly are abundant. The mule 
deer range all through the disirict near 
by the town. For caribou, one must go 
farther afield up in the valley of the 
North Thompson and in the country 
north of Shuswap lake, which is greatly 
broken, where they range in great bands. 
On the higher pleateaus can be found 


bands of the bighorn or mountain sheep 
and in the higher ranges, the mountain 
goat, which inhabits the most inaccessible 
mountain defiles. On Tranquille creek, 
a day’s travel from Kamloops, is a great 
place for bear hunting in the spring. 
The white tailed deer, while not common, 
are found in the southern part of the 
district. 

For the caribou district one has the 
choice of two routes from the main linc 
of the Canadian Pacific railway at Ash- 
croft. There is a tri-weekly stage which 
leaves for Quesnal on the old wagon roac| 
which leads to the Caribou gold fields 
and is the only means of access to that 
region. 

This road passes through the valley of 
the Bonaparte River to Clinton, thirty- 
two miles north. This place was for- 
merly known as the junction, as the 
wagon road forks here. One of the roads 
passes west some miles and then runs 
north after connecting with the road via 
Harrison Lake and Lillooet and then 
parallels the Fraser River to Chilcotin. 
The other road, after leaving Clinton, 
runs north through Bridge Creek, Lac 
La Hache, Williams Lake, the 150 Mile 
House, Soda Creek and Alexandria. 

From Quesnal, prospectors, settlers 
and hunters leave the Caribou road for 
Ootsa Lake, Stuart Lake, Bulkeley Val- 
ley, Omineea and Hazleton. The route 
from Ashcroft is the one to follow. There 
is a good road most of the way and ex- 
cellent trails and feed, and telegraphic 
communication can be had all the way. 

By the route from Asheroft, the 
hunter will speedily be in the haunts of 
the sheep and goat, but will have to go 
farther north for the caribou and grizzly. 

The Okanogan district is reached from 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
railway from Sicamous Junction, which 

















is the headquarters for sportsmen, as 
there is a fine hotel here, whence one 
travels by rail to Okanogan Landing at 
the head of the lake of that name some 
ferty miles distant, thenee by steamer 
down the lake to the desired point. 

There is fine trout fishing in the lake ; 
the caribou are plentiful arid deer num- 
erous, and at various points mountain 
goat, bighorn, black and cinnamon bear 
can be found, and occasionally a grizzly. 
Good hunters ean be procured at Vernon 
and the ponies and necessary camp 
equipage also, and at other points on 
the lake. 

Another fine locality for sport is in 
the vicinity of Nelson, which is situated 
on what is known as the West Arm of 
the Kootenay Lake. The Lower Koot- 
enay River is a magnificent stream and 
teems with fish. A fine fishing spot is 
just below the Lower Falls thirteen 
miles from the city. One ean procure 
everything needed in town; camping 
outfits and cooks may be engaged here 
and a houseboat can be procured and 
towed about from place to place as de- 
sired. 

Bounington Falls, where the Nelson 
power plant is located, Slocan Crossing, 
and Kootenay bridge, all within a dozen 
miles from town, are fine spots to fish. 
Fishing may be done either from the 
banks, or from boats, one leaving the 
city in the morning and getting back 
by night if desired. 

Kootenay Lake, which averages about 
four miles in width, is eighty miles long 
and has many streams flowing into it. 
At the mouth of many of these streams 
excellent fishing is to be had. Brook 
trout can be caught in any of the moun 
tain streams. The best time for fishing 
is in July, August and September. Good 
trolling for char can be had a month 
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earlier in the outlet of the lake, between 
Proetor and Nelson. 

There is abundant large game in the 
vicinity of Nelson; the grizzly, black 
and cinnamon bear. caribou, mule and 
white tail deer and the Rocky Mountain 
sheep and goat. Reliable guides ané 
horses can be obtained here and partie: 
conveyed to the best hunting districts 
within forty-eight hours’ time. 

Nelson is ideally situated as a resort 
for sportsmen, at an altitude of 1,760 
feet, having a mild equable climate and 
affording excellent opportunities for 
boating, bathing and fishing. They have 
here a fine fleet of motor yachts and 
launches and steamers, the finest in the 
interior of the province, and in fine 
weather the water front presents an 
animated appearance. 

If one goes in for yachting, the cruise 
around Vancouver Island is ideal; there 
are plenty of harbors and boats can be 
engaged at Vancouver at _ reasonable 
rates. There is good sport to be had of 
any kind; one may fish or shoot water 
fowl, or run into the interior of the is- 
land on a hunt. 

There is much sport to be found on 
Vaneouver Island Tc reach it one must 
take that charming four-hour sail on tha! 
palatial steamer, the Princess Victoria. 
This island is 285-miles long, having an 
extreme width of about eighty miles, 
said to be about the size of Ireland. It 
has a mountain chain extending north 
and south, is well supplied with game, 
and there is fine fishing in its streams. 
The greater part of the island is unex- 
plored, henee is almost unknown. On 
Vaneouver Island is the only part of 
British Columbia, and upon some of the 
small islands in the Gulf of Georgia, 
where the elk may be found. The othe: 
game.are the black-tailed deer, wolf, 
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wolverine, panther, black bear, lynx, rac- 
coon, beaver, fox, mink, otter and mar- 
ten. 

Of the game birds there are the blue 
and ruffed grouse, the English pheas- 
ant, ptarmigan, snipe, plover, swan, Car- 
olina and Virginia rail, blue quail, sand 
hill crane, pelican and ducks and geese 
of different varieties. The Mongolian 
pheasant has recently been introduced 
and appears to.thrive well. It is found 
irom Victoria to Nanaimo. 

Ducks are to be had wherever there 
are flat, marshy lands, at river mouths, 
and also in many bays and _ harbors. 
Brant geese are met with in large flocks 
at different points, such as at Nanaimo, 
Englishman’s River, twenty-five miles 
north of Nanaimo, and at Qualicum, thir- 
ty-five miles north of Nanaimo. Nana- 
imo is a first-class central location from 
which to start. The train can be taken 
to Dunean’s or Chemain’s for pheasant 
shooting, also to Saanich, where the birds 
are probably more plentiful than in any 
other part of the island. A steamer runs 
daily from Vaneouver, also a steamer 
from Nanaimo to Comax and way ports. 

One takes the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
railway, forty miles from Victoria to 
Dunean’s, which is located on the Cowi- 
chan River, and lies at the foot of Mount 
Provost. This river is celebrated for its 
fine trout fishing. Here they have fine 
shops, where one may procure needed 
supplies, and it is a rendezvous for fish- 
ermen and hunters. 

Somenos and Quamichan Lakes, both 
near by the town, are favorite resorts for 
anglers. To reach Cowichan Lake, twen- 
ty-two miles west, one must stage it; 
there are good hotel accommodations to 
be found there. Deer are plentiful on 
the island, but rather smaller than on 
the mainland. The average weight for 


the dressed carcasses are, for bucks, from 
ninety to one hundred and sixty pounds ; 
for does, from sixty to one hundred and 
forty pounds. The latter are allowed to 
be shot, but are not permitted to be sold 
A great many elk may still be found in 
the central part of the island. The as- 


sistance of the local Indians is usually 


desirable to take them. They are pro- 
cured by hunting parties, starting either 
from a point on the west coast or from 
Campbell River on the east coast. Bull 
elk may be shot. Some are very large 
and run up to 1,100 pounds live weight. 
Their average weight is from six to nine 
hundred pounds. For the most part, the 
elk may be met and killed on the gravel 
bars of the rivers, by which one may 
find his way to the interior of the island, 
or they may be found in the swamps 
adjacent to those streams, as they haunt 
the river bottoms. 

Black bear is the only kind found on 
the island; they are mostly found along 
the streams during the fall, while the 
dog salmon are plentiful. Panther are 
numerous. One ranchman at Beaver 
Creek, twenty miles of Nanimo, shot 
eleven in one season, which were at- 
tracted by his flock of sheep. The timber 
on the island and the hills abound with 
game, while the ponds, marshes, bays 
and harbors are filled with water fowl. 

The sea fishing is ‘‘immense.’’ On 
Maple bay, three miles east of Duncan’s, 
one has fine sea fishing. There is fine 
salmon trolling from June to November. 
In the waters in and about Vancouver 
Island there are five species of salmon 
and many kinds of trout, differing ac- 
cording to the locality found, both as to 
size and color, but inhabiting both salt 
and fresh water, which will rise to the 
fly and exercise all the skill of the ex- 
pert angler. 
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About the mouths of Seymour or Cap- 
ilano creeks, about an hour’s run across 
the bay from Vancouver, one 
a good day’s sport, as at low tide one 
may catch trout weighing several 
pounds. In the latter part of the sum- 
mer and early fall, for a period of sev- 
eral months, one may troll in the bay for 
salmon. They will not rise to a fly, but 
a great many may be taken in a half 
day weighing several pounds. 

In deep sea fishing, the halibut, cod, 
sea bass, sturgeon and dog fish afford fine 
sport, and some have been known to be 
able to seeure a shot at a seal, porpoise, 
and the sea otter, whose pelt is valuable. 

The halibut grounds are toward the 
north end of the island, also at any point 
up as far as Skagway. A good halibut 
ground is in Queen Charlotte sound. 
Three steamers are now in commission 
by one halibut company, and one by an- 
other. These vessels each have a number 
of dories which are used to take the 
fish, which are caught by hand lines. 
The catch amounts to from 200,000 to 
500,000 pounds a trip. Several smaller 
independent halibut concerns are fishing 
in American waters north of Vancouver 
Island. They leave from the Evans- 
Coleman and Evans wharves in Vancou- 
ver. 
It is said that the most delicious sport 
is the spearing of the great cod in the 
kelp beds of the sea, as they rise to a 
lure, and require great skill in eye and 
hand, 

There are good hotels on the island at 
Victoria and Nanaimo. At Dunean’: 
there are the Quamichan, the Strathcona 
and Koenig’s at Shawmigan lake, the 
toldstream at Goldstream, two at Cow- 
chan lake, the Sydney at Sydney, and at 
Chemain’s Comox and Cumberland. In 
places where no hotel accommodation can 


ean find 
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the farm accommodations are 
fairly good. Good ranch 
tions ean be had Qualicum, and as a last 
resouree, one may camp. 

The city of Victoria being entirely sur- 
rounded by the calm waters of the straits 
of Juan de Fuea, and having an inlet 
of the sea running through the heart of 
the city, there are few places which have 
finer facilities for aquatic sports. All of 
the towns in the province have their ath- 
letie and lacrosse, football, cricket, golf, 
tennis and hunting clubs, and when situ- 
ated where the same can be had, their 
rowing, yachting and fishing clubs. The 
Vancouver Yacht. Club has a fleet 
more than sixty fine vessels, and there 
are many fine boats at Victoria. 

The British Columbia coast for hun- 
dreds of miles north of Vancouver Island 
is one of the great virgin hunting spots 
of the globe. One may travel for days 
without meeting a white The 
islands along the coast have numerous 
black tailed deer, bear, and white goat. 
In the winter these animals seek these 


be had, 
accommoda- 


man. 


islands to eseape the depredations of the 
packs of wolves which infest the main- 
land. 

All of these localities are reached by 
the coasting steamers which leave Van- 
and make all of these points 
the 


couver, 
readily 
angler. 

It is well for the prospective sports- 
man to familiarize himself with the 
vame laws of the province, as they are 
usually strictly enforeed. It is lawful 
to kill earibou, elk, moose and hare from 
September Ist to February 28th; deer, 
mountain sheep and goat from Septem- 
ber 1st to December 14th, inclusive ; wild 
duck of all kinds, bittern, meadow lark, 
plover and heron from September Ist to 
February 28th; grouse (any variety), 


accessible to hunter and 
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prairie chicken, ptarmigan and fool hen 
from September Ist to December 31st, 
inclusive. 

In one season no one may kill more 
than five deer, five caribou, three moun- 
tain sheep, five mountain goats, two buli 
elk, two bull moose or 250 ducks. 

Cow wapiti, cow moose, ewe or lamb 
of mountain sheep, fawn, English black- 
bird, chaffinch, hen pheasant, linnet, sky- 
lark, thrush, robin, quail, English and 
Ilungarian partridge, and gull, may not 
be killed at any time. It is unlawful to 
sunken 
punts in non-tidal waters to take geese 
and ducks. 


use batteries, swivel guns or 


It is unlawful to export ani- 


mals or birds mentioned in a raw state. 

A license must be procured by all non- 
residents, which for the larger game is 
fifty dollars a year. 

One who has never before visited Brit- 
ish Columbia will be impressed with its 
vastness, its many beautiful lakes and 
streams teeming with fish, its immense 
forests, its wealth of game and wild fow! 
which so attract the hunter and angler. 
One will be loath to leave it after one 
season spent there and will depart with 
the resolve to again return and explore 
it more thoroughly and learn wherein 
lies its charm, which he will earry with 
him where e’er his lot may be cast. 











A GOOD ZOO PICTURE. 


Photograph of a 


38-year-old cinnamon bear in the Oklahoma (Okla.) City Park. 


will 


H, Clark, secretary of the Board of Park Commissioners of that city, writes as follows of their 


park: 
Wheeler, 


Wheeler Park, where we soon hope to gather 


that formerly made this country famous.” 
OlkKa, 


“Our zoo is located on a tract of ground 
North Fork of the Canadian River, a river famous for big game and plenty of it. 


containing 44 acres on the north bank of the 


J. B. 


a typical western man, gave to our city the beautiful wooded valley now known as 
a class of all the wild animals, birds and fowls 
Photograph by Walton's Studio, Oklahoma City, 








Two wart hogs, dead. 


THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


E. R. MURPHY 


(Late Native Department British South Africa Co. ) 
Part III 


It is extraordinary how long big game 
hunters ean be hunting in Africa with- 
out seeing a lion. I have known men 
who have iived five years and more in 
Africa and who have never seen one by 
daylight. Heard them? yes! and per- 
haps say they have seen a form or some- 
thing slinking away in the dark. The 
first time I heard a lion’s roar I experi- 
enced a sinking in the pit of my stomach 
which most people have when they are 
frightened, and I was in a comfortable 
bed at the time, too, and in a house. 
Where I was stationed lions were very 
bad, indeed, and hardly a night went by 
without hearing them near the station. 


They used to come right into the station 
and actually on the verandahs of the 
houses, but we never had anybody killed 
and never lost any cattle, of which I had 
twenty head. One night we had five lions 
round the station. They had come after 
a big eland which I had hanging up out 
side my house waiting for some carriers 
which were coming in next day. It was 
pitch dark and dangerous to fire, as there 
were native sentries stationed around 
patrolling the camp trenches, houses 
dotted about in every direction and you 
bet nobody ventured out. I sat up in bed 
reading with a double barreled .400 Cor- 


dite on one side and a .303 Cordite on 
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the other, and I kept awake all night. 
We had no proper windows to our houses 
in those days. They were made of calico 
and I fancied any moment one might 
pop through after me. The first lion I 
saw out traveling was near the Nukanja 
river just as we were leaving a village in 
the early morning. He started up just 
on my left (and of course my gun boy 
was not handy). He was about 200 yards 
away and going fast before I gave him 
a shot, which missed him clean; he then 


with me on these sitting-up shots as they 
always sneeze or do something equally 
silly at the critical moment, or fall asleep 
and snore. 

Presently, whatever it was began 
quarreling over the meat, so I knew there 
was more than one animal there. Then I 
heard the unmistakable grunt of a lion 
and then a terrific series of roars. This 
began to get exciting, and although I was 
quite safe and the wind all right I began 
fingering my rifle to feel that everything 











Hunting-boys in a swamp. 


disappeared in long grass. The first one 
I shot was in the Congo Free State. I 
had purposely left out a roan antelope 
all night to attract something—lions, 
leopards or hunting dogs—and I sat over 
it all night. A lion likes to find his meat 
already killed for him, and lions al- 
ways follow a shooting camp on that ac- 
count. They also prefer their meat high 
and other curious things. Well, I heard 
something coming near my kill about 10 
or 11 o’clock, but it was pitch dark and I 
could see nothing. I never take a boy 








was there, but it was impossible of course 
to shoot. ‘The long night passed away, 
during which it seemed to me I heard 
other animals slinking around. Then it 
began to get light and I could distin- 
guish two forms. I made out one as that 
of a magnificent lion, and presently the 
other one I saw as well, a lioness; about 
fifty yards away from them were two 
spotted hyenas watching them, but afraid 
to approach the meat. I flashed my eyes 
on the scene, noticed carefully how they 
were feeding, and on what particular 


re 
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part. Then I fired a very bad shot, in- 
deed, too far back from the shoulder and 
high, but he dropped like a stone all the 
same. I had broken the spine, it turned 
out afterwards, and made him helpless, 
but had not killed him outright. The 
lioness took one look where the sound 
came from and bounded off. I very fool- 
ishly then approached the lion to take a 
photo of him as he lay, before I finished 
him off, and never shall I forgot the 
ferocity of the look in his eyes. My rifle 
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renders a man careless; for instance, fol- 
lowing a wounded lion in long grass or a 
wounded buffalo in thick bush or ap- 
proaching a wounded animal without a 
weapon in your hand. I have seen men 
do it over end over again and have done 
it myself, but it is not worth the candle 
with dangerous animals with tremendous 
vitality, great cunning and natural ad- 
vantages of cover. Of course no one likes 
tc lose a wounded animal, but there are 
occasions when you have lost an anima! 








Bringing food to the camp for sale. 


was in one hand, of course, loaded, and 
1 only had to drop the camera and shoot ; 
but let me warn Outdoor Life’s readers 
against doing this unless the lion is dead, 
as I did not know the spine was broken 
till he made a last movement to get at 
me, and I saw then how helpless he was. 
This is especially the case with leopards, 
who will sham dead and then spring on 
you like a flash of lightning, and if you 
escape it is with a severe mauling, if not 
worse. Almost all accidents out shooting 
take place through excitement which 











through a bad shot, when it is better to 
let it go. Remember there are plenty 
more; have another try and next time 
shoot straight. Of course I only mean 
dangerous enimals always. 

Antelopes and other such game always 
get if you can when wounded. I am 
sorry I have no pictures of lions or leop- 
ards. My camera and a box of films cor 
taining them all were dropped into the 
water while crossing the Kafne river last 
year on my way home. Most people have 


heard of the hyena, the scavenger of 
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the veldt and a horrid looking brute 
when seen dead, generally covered with 
sores and stinking horribly. They prey 
on small antelopes and any offal they 
ean find; I have had them take old mat- 
ting and skins off my veranda at night 
and after iooking for them find them a 
mile or so uway partially torn to pieces. 
They are very rarely seen in the day 
time and are easily takeu with a trap 
gun with meat, the best way of killing 
them. The spotted hyena with long 
fearful screams at night was the only 
kind we had near us. The African hunt- 
ing dog is a poacher and should be shot; 
they will crive game right away from 
their usual haunts and very few animals 
escape them once they are on its track. 
They have very sharp fangs and strong 
jaws, and, in running, jump at the sides 


the animal is down it is torn to pieces in 
a minute, and they eat every particle, 
skin and all, and you find a few pieces 
of the big bones only. They are very 
like a eollie dog in appearance, with 
white hair on the chest and long, wolf- 
like faces and a bushy tail. I have often 
seen and heard them hunting, but when 
started they run mute. A reed buck one 
day came full tilt right through my gar- 
den, pursued by them, but they only 
eame to the edge of the clearing and 
hearing sounds of civilization went back 
and disappeared. I had a tame one once, 
but one day he decamped to his friends 
in the bush. 

When I was writing this article the 
mail arrived with two cuttings sent me 
by the editor of Outdoor Life asking me 
to comment on them in my next article 





Wakahonde village 


of an antelope and tear the entrails clean 
out in time, all the while at a gallop. 
One of them will lead the pack till tired 
and then ancther takes his place. When 


to your readers, which I gladly do. One 
was from the Globe Democrat and the 


other from the Indianapolis News. 


will deal with the Globe Democrat first. 
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The author in camp in Africa. 


In it the cable says that a deputation 
waited on the officials at the Colonial 
Office in London on behalf of the Soci- 
ety for the Preservation of the Wild 
Fauna of the Empire, pointing out that 
many of the most interesting species of 
wild animals in the varieus colonies and 
African protectorates were in danger of 
extinction by pot hunters and sportsmen. 
They then submitted some recommenda- 
tions to the officials. I don’t know quite 
what the deputation meant by the term 
‘‘pot hunters,’’ as hunting for the pot is 
a very necessary thing in Africa, some- 
times for one’s carriers and oneself; and 
in facet, without meat for their carriers, 
many and many a time officials and other 
people, prospectors and miners would 
have to sit down and do nothing, as the 
whole food supply of the natives in wild 
countries where great quantities of game 
exist, depends firstly on the rains for the 
mealies and then on what little game 
they ean shoot with their primitive 


weapons, and powder and shot. They 


have traded with Portuguese and Arab 


traders. If the rains fail and the crop 
is short, then they take to the bush after 
honey, locusts, grubs, and big game. 
They set traps for them and kill them 
with poisoned arrows and old flint-lock 
and Tower muskets. I have seen extra 
ordinary weapons in use amongst the 
Walenje and Wasoli tribes in Northern 
Rhodesia, with the exception of the car- 
nivora, lions, leopards, ete., and the 
rhino. Natives will kill anything; ele 
phants of course they will follow for 
weeks and months until they get them. 
All the antelopes they shoot. They are 
wonderful stalkers when hunting for 
themselves, creeping close up to a buck 
until only a few yards away, then letting 
drive with a tremendous charge of bul- 
lets and powder from an old gun; and 
they nearly always kill. If the animal 
is only wounded they soon run it down 
and despatch it with their spears and 
bows and arrows. I have often surprised 
them at it, and once or twice have found 
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a man stalking the same animal that I 
have been stalking. 

The illicit sale of powder and lead to 
the natives of Africa has more to do with 
the extinetion of game than any that is 
done by white hunters. The sale is 
strictly prohibited in British territory 
but goes on all the same where British 
territory is bounded by Portuguese or 
German country, where they are not 
quite so particular. I regret to say there 
are a few rénegade Britishers who sell 
powder and shot to natives in their own 
colonies, but it is a dangerous game to 
play, and if ‘you are caught, besides a 
very heavy fine and imprisonment you 
are deported from the country, which is 
perfectly just when one considers the 
millions of blacks and the few whites, 
whose only chance of protection is the 
powder and 
shot, whatever our missionary friends 


superiority they have in 


may say about the ‘‘power of the gos- 
pel,’’ ete., ete. 

The deputation then went on to say 
that maps should be prepared showing 
the present game preserves in Africa, 
where I was Native Commissioner. When 
a man took cut his license to shoot he was 
always told of the game preserves; there 
was only one, and that was the Elephant 
Marsh near the northern end of Lake 
Mivern, right out of my district, but as 
the license was for the whole of North 
Rhodesia, it was possible the man might 
drift up there one day; anyway he was 
warned. On the license it was also told 
him that of certain animals he must orly 
shoot a certain number, 
maribon and storks, I 


hippo, and 
think were the 
only ones mentioned in those days; it 
may be altered now. 

The deputation then suggested that 
the sale of horns and hides of game ani 
mals should be prohibited in the British 
Dominions in Africa and Aden. That is 
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quite right, and has all my sympathy; 
also that the sale of elephant tusks which 
weighed less than 25 pounds shouid be 
prohibited. This is also a good idea, but 
difficult to carry out. Who is going to 
guess the weight of an elephant’s tusks 
before he shoots? It is a most diticult 
thing to pick out the big bull in a herd 
which carries the biggest tusks. Many 
men have told me they thought they had 
only shot a very small pair of tusks an: 
when cutting them out, found all the 
weight behind in the flesh which had to 
be cut out. And besides the great danger 
in elephant shooting is not from the big 
bull you generally single out and eventu- 
ally kill perhaps, but from his lady 
friends, cows with small ivory tusks and 
tuskless cows—cows with calves, who 
hunt one like a terrier does a rat. No! 
stop the natives killing elephants if you 
want to preserve them; it is almost im- 
possible to do this, but have a try. For 
every elephant killed by a white hunter 
fifty are killed by native hunters, hunting 
for their chiefs, who then bury the ivory. 
There are thousands of tons of ivory in 
Africa today buried in the ground, held 
back by different chiefs, and there is far 
more ivory under the ground than walk- 
ing about on top of it. Some day I will 
tell you a story or two about buried ivory 
and trading for ivory. 


The deputation then suggested that no 
shooting whatsoever, except for admin- 
istrative reasons, should be permitted in 
a reserve. I know of no reserve in Africa 
where any white man deliberately goes 
and shoots against the law. I have never 
heard of a case, but that natives do it I 
know for certain, but they are very rare- 
ly found out. The deputation also sug- 
gest that strict return of all game killed 
should be made annually by every license 
holder. 











In the rapids above a good pool. 


TROUT FISHING IN WHITE RIVER 


EDWARD WILLIAM HAMILL 


The upper waters of the White river 
are reached by wagon road from New 
Castle or Rifle, situated on the Denver 
& Rio Grande railroad in Western 
Colorado. The trip may be made in one 
day from New Castle, but two days ar 
required if the start is made from Rifle. 
The entire valley of the White river has 
been taken up by ‘‘homesteaders,’’ some 
of whom are prepared to receive hunting 
and fishing parties. This river, espe- 
cially the south fork, affords some of the 
best trout fishing in Colorado, and al- 
though in recent years it has been 
stocked with rainbow trout, it still 
abounds in the native variety. With the 
exception of the waters of the uppec 
eafion, the stream contains also a con- 
siderable number of grayling or white 
fish. The ‘‘tenderfoot’’ may find accom- 
modations at some lodge in the valley, 


where he will have the privilege of fish- 
ing up and down the stream within the 
limits of mine host’s domains; or if bent 
on a more general outing he may provide 
himself with a camping outfit and pro- 
ceed up into the cation of the South Fork 
by the old Ute Indian trail. 
may be reached also on horseback from 
Glenwood Springs, a distance of some 
thirty miles. Because of its comparative 
inaceessibility the eafion is less fre- 
quently visited than the ranches farther 
down stream. 


The cafion 


The consequence is that 
the trout in this secluded place are more 
numerous and of larger size than in 
other parts of the stream. 
the season progresses the trout travel up 
stream in search of the cooler waters of 
the cafion. The best wading outfit for 
use in the White river (as well as in 
most other mountain streams) 


Moreover, as 


consists 
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of canvas-rubber waders, heavy socks and 
hob-nailed wading shoes. The hob-nails 
are a very important factor, as the river 
bed is made up of rounded stones which 
have been worn as smooth by the pro- 
cesses of nature as they could be by the 
most improved method of mechanical 
polishing. This renders the footing very 
insecure, and the rapidity of the cur- 
rent adds to the danger of slipping. Or 
dinary hip-boots are of little service un- 
der such conditions, and even when 


from this territory. An angler in the 
secluded cafion has now and then been 
startled by the sudden appearance of a 
brown bear, who has approached, how- 
ever, with no more harmful intent than 
to secure a drink from the clear, cold 
stream. The angler is not apt to recog- 
nize at once Bruin’s single-minded pur- 
pose, and in the absence of other weapons 
of defense one fisherman belabored poor 
Bruin upon the nese with his five-ounce 
fishing rod. It has never been deter- 











Ward's Lodge on the White River—an inviting pool in foreground, 


equipped in the most approved fashion 
the sportsman of many seasons’ experi- 
ence will occasionally find himself seated 
in mid-stream without being able to ex- 
plain definitely how he came to assume 
this undignified posture. The excitement 
of an ice-cold bath in the swift stream 
is not the only one which lies in store 
for the angler in this neighborhood. The 
White river country was once visited by 
President Roosevelt on one of his lion- 
hunting expeditions, and even he has not 
been able to exterminate lions completely 


(6) 


mined which of the two had the greater 
scare, as Bruin’s hasty retreat prevented 
any discussion upon this point. 

The mountain trout do not differ 
greatly from many other game fish in 
their general habits. But every fish has 
certain peculiarities which must be 
learned before a successful campaign can 
be conducted against it, and different 
streams require different methods of at- 
tack. A few observations’made during 
the course of several seasons in the 
White River valley will serve to give a 
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general idea of the habits of the trout in 
this plentifully-stocked stream, and of 
certain. methods of fishing which have 
proved successful in these waters. 


The time of day best suited to the 
sport is between ten in the morning and 
two in the afternoon, and between four 
in the afternoon and twilight. The 
White river is peculiarly a stream of 
small pools, in consequence of the large 
number of boulders which it contains. 
Behind each boulder is a small pool of 
comparatively quiet water, which is 
much more attractive to the trout than 
the rapid and foaming water on either 
side, which is unprotected by such an 
obstruction. It is but rarely that such 
& pool is found unoccupied, for the trout 
is a domestic creature and seldom leaves 
his home except through fright, and 
even then he returns as soon as the occa- 
sion of his fright has disappeared. The 
larger trout are always found in the 
more desirable pools,—those which are 
protected more or less from the heat of 
the sun, and where the water varies in 
depth from three to ten feet. The 
smaller fellows are obliged to seek the 
shallower pools. It is not to be supposed 
that each pool contains but one trout; 
such may be the case in a very small 
pool, or in a pool which is occupied by a 
large fish that scorns the company of his 
smaller neighbors. When a large trout 
is caught his pool is at once taken pos- 
session of by the largest fish in the neigh- 
borhood, who forgets his previous sub- 
ordinate position and assumes the hostile 
and defiant attitude of his predecessor. 

There are three ways of casting that 
may be successfully emptoyed in such 
a stream as White river. The first ana 
easiest method is to fish down stream, 
casting at the lower end of the pool and 
drawing the fly directly up stream. The 
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second and most difficult method is to 
fish up stream, casting at the upper end 
of the pool and allowing the fly to float 
down. If this method has any advant- 
age over the first, it arises from the fact 
that the fish is accustomed to seeing ob- 
jects float down stream, and might be- 
come suspicious of an object moving in 
the opposite direction. It may be con- 
tended that the fly moving up stream 
would be more likely to attract the 
trout’s attention, and induce it to 
‘‘strike,’’ simply because the direction 
of movement was unusual. Still, it must 
not be forgotten that the trout is az 
likely to be startled as to be attracted 
by anything out of the ordinary, and 
this danger must be guarded against 
above all things. The third method, 
which on the whole appears the most 
satisfactory, is to cast straight across the 
stream, and allow the fly to float down 
over a pool near the opposite bank, This 
method it will be seen combines the good 
features of the first and second methods: 
it affords an easy cast and at the same 
time gives the fly a down-stream move- 
ment. 

The water of White river, especially 
in the ecafion, is so clear that the trout 
may usually be observed in the act of 
striking. This adds zest tv the sport and 
may sometimes aid in hooking a trout 
which has approached close to the fly 
merely on a tour of inspection, with no 
notion of taking it in. In turning away 
after such an inspection a trout will 
often brush against the fly with its tail, 
and an angler who is “‘ quick on the trig- 
ger’? may then hook the trout in the 
back or tail. If there is one thing more 
than another that leads to an exaggerated 
idea of the size of a fish it is a tussle 
with one that has been hooked in this 
way. You cannot ‘‘drown’’ him, but 
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must tire him out. If he gets away, as 
frequently happens, by the tearing of the 


skin through which the hook is fastened, 


no array of arguments can convince you 
that you have not lost a whopper, though 
if you have been able to make any head- 
way in winding him in it is far from 


the trout in comparatively quiet water, 
for once he gets into the rapids he se- 


cures an advantage which it is next to 


impossible to overcome. 

The fly which on the whole seems most 
to the taste of the White river trout is 
the Royal Coachman, and the grey or 








A forest of quaking aspens along the South Fork of the White River. 


likely that he is anything more than a 
pound-er, with the chances in favor of 
a half-pounder.’ A trout weighing more 
than four pounds is a rare occurrence in 
White river. The rapidity of the ecur- 
rent frequently renders it a difficult mat- 
ter to land one of less than half that size. 
The angler’s chief care must be to keep 


brown Hackle serves well as a companion 
fly. The angler who is truly imbued 
with the Izaak Walton spirit will not be 
disheartened if what he considers his 
most tempting bait has no attraction for 
the trout. When he finds a pool with a 
good-sized occupant he will exhaust his 
fly-book and his ingenuity before he will 
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consent to pass on to other pools. With 
such persistence, however, he 1s very apt 
to wear out the suspicions or the patience 
of the trout, and what angler would not 
prefer to tramp back to camp with a few 
less fish in his creel than he might have 
had by covering more territory, if in ad- 
ditior he have the satisfaction which re- 
sults from a knowledge of a weil planned 





Trout from the White River, Cvlo. 


and skilfully executed attack by which 
he has secured from the depths of some 
pool a battle-scarred veteran, the hero of 
many fights? 

But no amount of advice and instruc- 
tion will take the place of a little actuai 
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experience. The boy with the proverbia! 
bent pin, earth-worm, a few yards of 
twine, and willow rod is often more suc- 
cessful than the angler who is armed 
with all the apparatus known to the pro- 
fession. It is not that the apparatus is 
a hindrance, however, but that the boy 
with the bent pin has had the experience, 
—that is what accounts for the failure 
of the one and the success of the other. 
Arm the -inexperienced angler with the 
boy’s outfit and he will be even more 
helpless than with his own expensive 
equipment, but give him a little experi- 
ence and he wili quickly turn the tables 
on the boy. 

The attractions which the White river 
fishing grounds possess are not confined 
to the trout, but include some of the 
finest natural scenery in Colorado. Th» 
true sportsman is first of all a lover of 
nature. The hunter whose sport of 
necessity takes him to the forests, the 
mountains,—in a word, to the places 
where nature shows herself to best ad- 
vantage,—has no need to seek for what 
will gratify his passion for the pictur- 
esque: he has it offered to him on all 
sides in superabundance as he tracks 
wild-cat, bear or elk. But the case of the 
angler is not so fortunate, for many of 


. the best fishing grounds lie amid barren 


hills or monotonous plains where natural 
scenery is only a name. Hence streams 
like White river, that flow through na- 
ture’s garden spots, are like oases in a 
desert,—when one has found them he 
is fain to leave them, and he returns 
each season not only to replenish his 
creel, but to drink in the balmy air and 
feast his eyes upon the landscape. 


































“We throw our meager wardrobe down.” 


Goin’ Swimming 

Come Speck and Stub, and Fat and Bill, 

It is warm enough today. 
Let’s out from the town to the dusty road 

To the woodland take our way. 
Out down the shaded path we know 

Till we reach the hallowed goal, e 
Where the stream runs deep and widens out 

Just to make our swimming hole. 


Our clothes are off ere we reach the spot Tar up the stream the caitle stand 
And beneath the walnut’s shade And a hawk soars in the sky. 
We throw our meagre wardrobe down, Out on the road on the way to town 
Then plunge in unafraid. A farm team rumbles by. 
Then deep recesses of the grove Then the sun drops low and the shadows fall 
Re-echo with mystic noise And complying to ways of men, 
Of yell and laugh, of plunge and splash The dripping forms don checkered shirts. 
Of the naked gang of boys. And one-galused pants again. 


And the birds flit along the foliaged path 
Just to sing for the barefoot band. 
Aad the berries ripen along the way 
To be picked by the sun-darked hand. 
And what be it matter what garden weeds 
And the gaping woodbox says? 
In a land forbidden grown up folks 
Has been lived an enchanted day. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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THE DOUBLE TRAGEDY OF A PLUME 





HATTIE WASHBURN 


The rain fell drearily through the 
marshy wilderness, pattering softly upon 
the leaves and ruffling the surface of the 
secluded pond in the heart of a Florida 
swamp. The heavy clouds, the tangle of 
vines and great branches arching over- 
head, hastened the gathering twilight 
which settled over that small body of 
stagnant water. The stillness was broken 
only by the grim alligator as he slid 
from the slimy bank, the poisonous snake 
gliding through the undergrowth, the 
incessant hum of myriad insects, the 
hoarse croaking of frogs and other 
sounds inseparable in association from 
the marshland. These dismal tones 
which arose on the feverish air, marked 
the great solitude of the spot rather than 
broke the melancholy silence. 

With profuse tears Nature seemed 
grieving for the innocent victims of a 
iragedy but recently enacted in that 
lonely place. 

In the tall bushes growing from-the 
pond were the nests of a colony of 
snowy herons. But a few hours before 
the place had presented a scene of happy 
bird life, of fond devotion, parental so- 
licitude and the pathetic helplessness of 
fledglings. Then in thatsadhourof deep- 
ening gloom the cries of the abandoned 
offspring arose in piteous appeals for 
food. The wail of Nature’s children 
starving in the wilderness while in the 
slimy ooze lay the partly skinned forms 
of their parents. 

The solicitude of those devoted parents 
had prompted them to remain beside 
their young and meet death in a hideous 
form while the cries of those helpless 


ones had added to the anguish of their 
last moments of consciousness. 

Death alone would silence those pite- 
ous cries for food. The rain that hasten- 
ed that grim comforter dismally obliter- 
ated the evidences of slaughter and 
blackened the embers of the plume hunt- 
ers’ camp fire. 

Those lifeless embers, a dark evidence 
of the plume hunters’ destroying pres- 
ence, and the impenetrable night that 
settled over the swamp, were not as dark 
as the unlawful deeds enacted, or the 
hideous crime the poachers contemplate: 
—a crime nearing a bloody perpetration. 

Within a once happy home lay the 
lifeless form of the husband and sire, the 
victim of the poaching plume hunters, 
because he had bravely fulfilled his du- 
ties as game warden. | 

The darkened rooms, the widow’s 
tears, and the sorrow of orphanage, the 
cloom pervading that house of grief and 
death where once all had been life and 
cheer; might call to mind that other 
scene of sacrifice in the heart of the 
lonely swamp. Beside that dismal pond 
the dark purpose of the murderers had 
its being as the turbulent torrent near- 
ing the sea has its being in the brook 
which flows down the mountain side. 
But as the brook is dependent upon the 
beautiful and far off clouds, so back of 
that dark curtain, that scene of slaugh- 
ter in the Florida swamp, the plume 
hunters knew a strong stimulus to crime. 

Those two dark scenes, the mangled 
forms of the snowy herons in their na- 
tive swamp and the home bereft of the 
husband and father, pass quickly 
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through the great kinetoscope of time, 
and another scene is presented to our 
view. 

Down the aisle of the house of wor- 
ship glides a beautiful woman. The gen- 
tle rustle of costly silks, the faint breath 
of rare perfume and the flash of jewels 
pervade her presence as she moves to 
her place of devotion. A creature of 
wealth and beauty, she seems also the 
impersonation of gentleness, that qual- 
ity which men have accorded to woman 
through all time. Above her stately head 
waves the egret, that innocent-looking 
plume of snow. 

She may be as innocent, as ignorant 
of the cruel significance of the trophy 
which she wears as is some delicate blos- 
som of a poisonous plant innocent of the 
That 
never 


deadly power beneath its beauty. 
rare flower of womanhood may 
dream of the widow’s moans, the or- 
phan’s cries, the piteous appeals of the 


starving birds and the anguished shrieks 


of the dying that should be heard in . 


faney wherever waves the fashionable 
plume of the egret. 

But women are not flowers, though 
men in their adoration have frequently 
drawn the comparison. They are God’s 
creatures possessing a power for good 
it is her right and duty to wield. By that 
power alone will the slaughter of our 
birds for millinery purposes be entirely 
checked. Before the decree of fashion, 
who in her capriciousness, dooms first 
one species and then another of our birds 
without regard to their relative worth 
to the world, the arm of the law falls 
almost helpless or is mained and broken 
while the bloody work goes on. 

May the time be not far distant when 
woman shall be aroused to thoughts of 
her wanton cruelty; when she shall see 
behind the gorgeous display of feathers 
in the milliner’s window the dark scenes 
of crime committed because of her. 


The Camp Fire 


When the shades of night are falling 
And the sun has sunk from sight, 
When the moon from o’er the pine trees 
Lights the darkness of the night; 
And the river, laughing onward, 
Is a band of silver light, 


When far down the rushing river 
Comes the loon’s pathetic cry; 
When the night-hawk’s scream comes 
harshly 
From the starlit, azure sky, 
Then ‘tis time to pile the pine logs 
On the camp fire leaping high. 


All around the gloom of evening, 
And within the fire’s glow 
All the dear, familiar faces 
That you trust, and love, and know; 
That you’ve hunted with, and camped with, 
Through the sunshine, rain and snow. 





There you hear the old, old stories 
Of the deer and grizzly bear, 

And you listen, thrilled with terror, 
As they tell just how and where; 

As the night grows slowly later, 
How you love to linger there! 


Some may take the plays and ballroom, 
And the cities for their guest, 

But I'll take my camp companions 
With the camp that we love best, 

And ar und our glowing camp fire 
We will find our peace and rest. 


GERTRUDE CRANE. 
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RAVINGS OF A RAG-TIME NIMROD 


(Text and Photographs by Henry A. Myers. ) 


A Sacramento river trout is about as 
apt to rise to an artificial fly well de- 
livered at the end of a successful cast, as 
a cat full of milk to leave a warm fire- 
place and exhibit inane hilarity over a 
toy mouse. A hungry eat will occasion- 
ally show delightful symptoms of play- 
fulness, but the above designated trout 
feeds at the second table of the best 
hotel, and right here we sprinkle ashes 
and tears, for the simile ceases. 

Such were my comments as I stood up 
tec my armpits in this ice-cold mountain 
torrent, wedged between two basaltic pil- 
lars for safety, and in the distance snow- 
capped Shasta, like a giant Sapolio ad- 
vertisement, deluging a thousand water- 
ways with its melting whiteness. 

With the wind in my favor for up- 
stream casting, and a grand assortment 
of flies that fell so lightly and naturally 
upon the water that the living insects 
followed and flirted with them; with a 
nine-foot invisible leader that curved 
beautifully upward as the flies daintily 
settled themselves upon the clear waters 
of a placid pool where ocvasionally the 
dorsal fin of a big fellow appeared ; with 
everything, apparently, in my favor, save 
a school of gouty fish, I had failed to get 
a single rise. Yes, I insist upon the word 
**school,’’ or better, university, for the 
Sacramento river fish not only dines at 
the second table, enjoying everything 
from soup to soap, but wears glasses as 
well, and from the morning paper learns 
of the arrival of each new guest, whom 
he looks upon as a butt for further jest. 

It was already late in the afternoon, 
and the sun was about to retire in dis- 
gust after another failure in attemptine 
to melt that big white lump in the throat 


of the landscape ; hence I bumped among 
the boulders and backed away through 
under-brush and vines systematically sei 
with thorns, and finally hit the wee small 
trail that led to Tanglewood Bungalow 
with its lonely slab of troutless bacon. 
Eventually I boarded a more agreeable 
train of thought and rode out of the 








Valley of the St. Joseph River, Idaho. 


shadows of the present into sunny trout- 
ing experiences of the past; experiences 
that few have enjoyed, for the world was 
younger then and I had joined a bani! 
of Chippewa Indians in a tour of the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and had 
whipped that shore from Sault Ste. 
Marie to the Nepigon in a birch bark 
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canoe. It was during July and August 
of the ‘‘rock fishing’’ period, when the 
big fellows leave the warm streams and 
sink to the cool depths within the shad- 
ows of giant granite boulders, where such 
streams feed the lake, that body of water 
being often so clear that it makes one 
dizzy to look down through the sixty 
feet of perfectly transparent water, as if 
one were floating about in air like a 
wingless bird. A trout feeding from 
such a depth usually clears the water by 
a foot or two when he strikes, and thea 


broken tips while ‘‘saying things’’ about 
a certain sporting goods house back 
home. 

These trout will strike at anything 
that moves, from a faney fly to red flan- 
nel; in fact, I quit feeding them brightly 
colored bits of feather and cut up a red 
flannel undershirt into small squares and 
fastened them upon a plain stout hook, 
costing about ten cents per dozen. In 
this way I caught more trout in a half 
day than six hungry men could eat in 
three, the average weight being fully two 











Rat-infested cabin and “pirate crew” in the Bitter Root range. 


discovering the deception, will run out 
every foot of line, leap clear of the water 
two or three times, shaking his head, and 
plunge for depths below in just about 
the time needed to tell about it. A slow 
freight intellect rarely measures one of 
these speckled beauties, as they weigh 
from one pound up to four, and are as 
ravenous as sharks, but instead, many 
precious moments are lost in gathering 
up dismembered joints and replacing 





pounds, and the largest weighing just 
under four. We found them ever larger 
up the Nepigon. We always camped 
upon the various small islands near the 
main land, where we were free from in- 
sect pests. If one ventured ashore the 
black flies, sand flies and mosquitoes col- 
onized back of our ears, and soon made 
us look like portable feeding stations. 
My wee small trail terminated and my 
train of thought instantly got off. the 





sent. Bint 




















track, for my eye caught sight of a con- 
spicuous piece of paper pinned to the 
precious ham of Tanglewood. 

Little did I imagine that this bit of 
paper meant that my primitive trouting 
experiences were to be immediately re- 
peated. ‘‘Butch’’ had delivered the mes- 
sage in my absence, and well knew where 
to piace it. I was ordered to start at 
onee for De Borgia, Montana, where a 
party would be in readiness with horses, 
and to journey across part of Montana 
and Idaho to the head waters of the St. 
Joe, to inspect a certain copper ledge. 





St. Joseph River and cabin at headwaters. 


A fourth cup of coffee with sufficient 
ham and corn-bread to complete the sym- 
phony, raised my hopes from the bottom- 
less pit of the fishless sportsman to that 
elevation where one sees silvery linings. 
In three days I had run the gauntlet of 
lying ticket sellers in Portland, and 
landed at stationless De Borgia, after 
picking up Millin, who was out four days 
from Portland, via Spokane, in trying to 
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find De Borgia. He had just left a Lake 
Ceur d’Alene boat, and as my train 
pulled in he came alongside, flying sig- 
nals of distress. He soon got his star- 
board eye on me and came to anchor. 
Fortunately it was the closed season for 
ticket agents, for Millin had his rifle 
along, and a stormy trip had improved 
neither his disposition nor his com- 
plexion. ‘Twenty-four hours out of De 
Borgia found seven of us drenched with 
rain and either leading or riding as many 
horses, toward the summit of the Bitter- 
root range, where a desolate rat-infested 





cabin marked the place of a deserted 
mine. This cabin had long been a goal 
of hunters, trappers and prospectors, 
either coming or going, and was to be 
our last place of shelter on the trip. 
That night we made merry over tanks of 
scalding coffee, slabs of bacon, and bread 
made in a frying pan, and afterwards 
smeared with bacon grease. The Eastern 
men of our party who had been in the 
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habit of dining at the club and mousing 
over an elaborate menu, ‘‘fell to’’ like a 
pack of wolves. They would watch Mil- 
lin doing his frying-pan miracles with 
flour, water, salt and baking powder, and 
then swooped down upon each edition 
like crows upon a corn field. 

Unfortunate is the man who goes 
through life without knowing the actuai 
pangs of hunger, the hunger of the wolf 
and primitive man his master. I have 
seen men so hungry that they ached all 
over, like the small child that cries for 
its food; men so hungry that they couldi 
not trust themselves to conversation. 
Civilized men under such conditions in 
isolated places have been accused of in- 
dulging in cannibalism. I can readily be- 
lieve that the accusation is well founded. 

At five next morning we shook the 
mice and wood rats out of our warm 
blankets and surrounded the coffee pot 
like children returning home to mother. 
A camp without a coffee pot is like home 
without a mother, and a camp without a 
fire is no home at all. 

At six o’clock I lined up the ‘‘bunch”’ 
for a snap photograph, which is quite 
possible at this altitude. It amused me 
to make comparison of the members of 
our party. The Eastern tenderfoot was 
‘fixed up’’ to look tough, like some 
pirate, ready to scuttle a ship or eut a 
throat; while Millin, who is quicker with 
his gun hand than any man in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, looked like a Sunday school 
teacher in search of health. 

The following few days along the Bit- 
terroot range, with its elevation of from 
6,000 to 12,000 feet, and then finally 
down a steep cafion for nearly 4,000 
feet to the head waters of the St. Joe, 
explains fully why the railroads have 
kept out of that part of Idaho; why the 
Indians never got in and why we know 





so little beyond the tales of an oceasional 
trapper or prospector. These high 
range and deep eafions, densely 
wooded and well watered, are as regular 
as the waves of the ocean in a storm, and 
railroading would mean simply bridges 
and tunnels to a prohibitory degree. We 
found no trails beyond those of the bear, 
deer and elk, and were compelled to 
blaze the trees on two sides to insure a 
safe return, and to lead our horses most 
of the distance. Not knowing the loca- 
tion of springs, we drank tomato juice 
by driving two nail holes in the end of 
the can, and supplying the vacuum; an 
old trick of the prospector. Upon such 
an occasional halt Millin demonstrated 
the fact that if you shoot a buck through 
the eye you don’t have to pack your meat 
far, and besides, none of the meat will be 
tainted. He also did a deer liver ‘‘bro- 
chette’’ on a frying pan with. alternate 
bits of bacon, which is the best thing that 
ever happened, next to coffee. Try it, 
and then thank Providence that the 
primitive man still lies dormant in your 
blood corpuscles. 

I shall never forget the tingling im- 
patience of this inner dormant man 
when finally we saw the rushing, silvery 
St. Joe far below us, and began the zig- 
zag descent of nearly a mile to a pic- 
turesque cabin built by one of our men, 
an expert boat man, who had reached it 
previously by water only. No human 
being could ride a horse down such a 
slope, and it took trained activity to pre- 
vent being ridden by the horse. The 
Eastern ‘‘pirates’’ of our worthy crew 
looked like a scene from the last act of 
some comic opera. On horse back they 
were exceedingly pompous, but on foot 
they got tangled up in the botany and 
geology, while our ‘‘Sunday school man’’ 


seemed to glide like Peter Pan above the 
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vegetation. Our climb down into the 
stream cost us one horse, which lost foot- 
ing and found it again a half-mile below, 
and a very impatient half day, for all 
hands were anxious for an oft-promised 
feast of trout. And right here is where 
I got busy, for all of my tackle had been 
left at Tanglewood. One of our ‘‘pi- 
rates’’ removed a large white salmon fly 
from his hat (merely a matter of orna- 
mentation) and to this I fastened a piece 
of strong cord, and finally a well-formed, 
slender sapling, carefully selected by 
Millin, and waded into the _ ice-cold 
stream up to my hips. Allow me to com- 
ment upon the fact that the conditions 


icant 
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The first fellow weighed over two pounds 
and I lost fifteen minutes getting him 
ashore. After a while they got larger, 
my arm began to ache, and I simply 
towed them ashore like lambs to the 
slaughter, for two men were cleaning fish 
while two others were doing a frying-pan 
duet, with our high priest, Millin, offi- 
ciating at the coffee pot. I landed over 
fifty of those fellows that ranged from 
one-half pound up to four, after which 
my arm gave out and I had to quit. , 

In my note book, which lies before me 
at this present moment, I find the follow- 
ing comments: 

‘Bitterroot range, N. E. Idaho. Ele- 


“Cut throat” and Dolly Varden trout of St. Joseph River, 8 ounces up to 4 pounds 


were all absolutely wrong; a big white 
salmon fly at noon and in dazzling sun- 
light, with neither leader nor reel and a 
comparatively stiff, heavy pole! Why, a 
Sacramento river trout would lose his 
glasses and burst a blood vessel with 
laughter at the sight! Well, it was like 
taking candy from a baby to land those 
trout. The stream was teeming with 
cut-throat and Dolly Varden trout, all 
anxious to buy gold bricks. That big 
white fly looked good to them, and at the 
first east the whole bunch jumped for it. 


vation 6,000 to 12,000 feet. Deeply er- 
roded plateau with cafions from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet deep. Temperature rarely 
below zero or above 80°. Vast formation 
of slates, grey wackes, and quartzites 
thrown into folds east and west. Con- 
tact of St. Joe ledge correct. Ore rich 
peacock. Conditions ideal for economic 
mining. Don’t forget fishing tackle and 
spinners on return trip (important). 
Also stiff wire for deer liver ‘bro- 
chette ;’ alternate bits of bacon and liver 
and grill over glowing embers.’’ 








A HANDY TENT FOR LIGHT USE. 


Fig. 1—Shows how worn after being converted into a poncho, Fig 2.—Composed of four 
ponchoes; diameter, 9 ft.; height 8% ft. Fig. 3.—Made up of five ponchos; diameter, 11% ft.: 
height, 8 ft. Fig. 4——Shelter for two, constructed of two ponchos, Fig. 5.—One poncho 
shelter tent; there is ample room in this tent for one man to sleep. 














This invention is an improvement in 
tents, relating to that class of tents which 
when disassembled is convertible into 
one or more articles of apparel, where- 
by it may be conveniently transported, 
making it of particular value to hunts- 
men and campers generally. 

Figure .one illustrates the manner in 
which one of the improved tent sections 
is converted into a poncho, and worn. 

Figures two and three are sibley tents 
constructed of a plurality of detachable 
sections of the character illustrated in 
figure one. 

Figure four is a view of a shelter tent 
constructed of the detachable sections; 
this particular shelter tent shown being 
made up of two sections, one at each 
side, and supported in the center by 
either a pole, shotgun or rifle. 

A sibley tent, as illustrated in figures 
two and three, embodying the invention, 
is composed of a plurality of triangular 
or sector- shaped sections, each being de- 
tachably connected with the adjacent 
tent sections at the side edges and pro- 
vided at its vertex with a crown-ring, 
which is connected with the canvas, or 
other suitable material of which the see- 
tion is made. 


SOMETHING NEW IN TENTS 


For connecting the several sections of 
the tent together, buttons are employea. 

When using the tent sections as a 
poncho, the arms are passed through th: 
the connected edges between the buttons, 
and any device, such as a string, is tied 
about the waist. The device thus ap- 
plied, gives the wearer free use of his 
arms and provides a garment fitting 
with sufficient closeness for comfort and 
protection from the weather. 

The pole may be constructed of a num- 
ber of convenient size sections, where- 
by they may be distributed among any 
number of hunters, campers, ete., to- 
gether with the ponchos, and the entire 
tent in this manner carried from one 
place to another without entailing any 
inconvenience, but on the contrary, pro- 
viding the hunter with a weather-proof 
garment. 

The particular shape of the tent sec- 
tions admits of any number within cer- 
tain limits being placed in a single tent, 
which is obviously a desirable feature, 
in that any number of campers, each pro- 
vided with a poncho, may employ it in 
the construction of their part of the 
shelter. F. H. GorscHe. 

(See illustration, opposite page). 


In the Open 


My house when set in order ’gainst that day 
When I shall bid farewell to life and light, 
I would have garnitured and fashioned bright, 


As though I fared on some returning way. 
The duties of the household should not stay; 


Arrange my books and flowers, and invite 
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The sunshine in, nor for a moment slight 
The bird that oft has cheered me with its lay. 


And where wild flowers are growing up to God, 
Starring the grass with chalices of gold, 
There would I have you make my place of rest; 

No granite slab nor railed with iron rod, 
So stars and sunshine that I dearly hold, 
May gild my dreams and make me doubly blest! 





ALONZO RICE. 
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“Desert Brownies,” or burros in Mokiland. 





THE MUCH ABUSED BUT USEFUL 
BURRO |. 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


Sulogies, tributes, appreciations #1- 
lore have been written, preached anil 
sung about nearly all of God’s beloved 
creatures—the thoroughbred horse of 
Kentucky, the meek-eyed cow of New 
Jersey, the over-blondined pig of Poland 
and ‘China, the bridle bull-pup of Seot- 
land, the temperate and long-winded 
camel of the Sahara, the ‘‘bulls’’ and 
‘*bears’’ and ‘“‘lambs’’ of Wall Street, 
—all but the burro. The burro, poor 
beast, has received naught but ridi- 
cule. With impolite fingers pointed in 
his direction he must listen to such 
names as donkey, jackass, ‘‘Colorado 
mocking-bird,’’ ‘‘Roecky Mountain ean- 
ary,’ ‘‘Southwestern nightingale,’’ et 
cetera. And when such is not his fate 
he is ignored entirely. Yea, verily, the 





scorn and neglect shown him have been 
shameful indeed. And incidental there- 
to, it is easy to understand the mistake 
made sometime ago by the proxy recipi- 
ent of a Westerner’s shipment of house- 
hold farming outfit, who, 
after comparing the bill of lading with 
the contents of the ear, wired back to the 
shipper: ‘‘Short one bureau; ahead one 
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goods and 


He was 
He had never formed the ae- 
quaintanece of that pioneer passenger 
and baggage auto-car of the Southwest, 
known as the burro—and otherwise. 
“The Burro—an Appreciation!’ 
That’s my subject, and my hat’s off to 
His Majesty—at least it’s off as I pen 
these lines. 


long haired, long eared mule. 
ignorant. 


I have just returned from 
an outing strenuously spent in viewing 
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some of the innumerable sights of the 
Southwest—the ancient and famed 
adobe huts of old Santa Fe, the Zuni, 
Moki and Navajo Indians of New Mexi- 
eco and Arizona, Pike’s Peak at Manitou, 
Colorado, and the wonderful Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado river and every- 
where I found the burro patiently, very 
patiently, “doing duty.’’ And like 
many another tourist-resorter, I have 


a far better preventive against doctor 
bills and funerals, for he is ‘‘slow but 
sure’’—especially slow. He seems to 
hang to the side of an almost perpendi- 
cular wall like a fly to the ceiling, and 
all the pounding and vociferating at 
man’s command cannot increase his 
snail-like pace. ‘‘Slow but sure’’— 
that’s him. 

At Santa Fe, New Mexico, that quaint 





Throwing the diamond hitch on a burro, 


paddled his rump with boards and hick- 
ory clubs and showered upon him un- 
printable names, and all in vain—but 
love him still. To one taking such a trip 
as mine of the passing summer was, the 
burro is indispensable. He is not quite 
so speedy as an automobile, but in zig- 
zagging a trail down the sides of the 
Grand Cafion or in creeping up the 
precipitous slope of Pike’s Peak he is 





old city of relies of early colonization in 
America, in one of its narrow, squalid 
and dirty alleys, there is to be found 
what is known as ‘‘ Burro Market’’—one 
of the most curious market places in the 
world, perhaps. Here you find burros 
old and burros young, burros poor and 
burros fat, all long-haired, long-eared 
and sleepy—and for sale. They have 
been brought here by their Mexican 
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owners—Jose, or Garcia, or Diego Some- 
body—at the end of a hard day’s work, 
and the while cigarros ‘are rolled and 
smoked and stories swapped these som- 
breroed ‘‘M. D.’s’’ (mule drivers) 
dicker with possible ‘‘suckers’’ and 
gringoes in the hope of selling one of 
the most dilapidated of these animals 
for the value of two or three good ones. 
But such sales are not so common as to 
make the burro high-priced, and often 
$1.50 will purchase what seems to be a 
fairly good specimen, but what in real- 
ity may be a delicately constructed bag 
of bones. 

But for a Santa Fe burro to. spend its 
every night in the market is the least of 
its troubles. Bright and early the next 
morning the José, or whatever the own- 
er’s name may be, is driving two, three 
or four of these beasts to the woods near 
by where they are loaded with fire-wood, 
logs or telephone poles and re-herded 
back to town, where each burro’s load 
sells, if fire-wood, at from 30 to 50 cents. 
Many.a Mexican derives his living in 
this way, and nearly every stick of wood 
consumed in Santa Fe, and several other 
cities of the Southwest, is carried by this 
sleepy-looking beast of burden, that 
takes the place of log trains, street cars, 
automobiles and riding horses. 

Yes, the burro to the Southwest is 
truly an indispensable arti@e. He is in 
many a case the universal burden bearer, 
the sole means of conveyance. He has 
for 400 years drawn the van of progress 
through western wilds and deserts, and 
helped materially in planting the stand- 
ards of progress in regions remote and 
once almost inaccessible. He has borne 
wood and water, machinery and mine 
supplies, merchandise and people to 
places that railroads did not reach for 
years. He has led prospectors through 
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Death Valley, and over snow-capped 
mountains; and such places as Goldfield, 
Bullfrog, Tonopah and _ Searchlight 
could never have come into existence 
without his assistance—the assistance of 
that long-eared burden bearer, ‘‘ whose 
very name has been a by-word and a re- 
proach ever since Baalam’s precocious 
ass turned aside, from the way in which 
its master wanted it to go, and opened 
its mouth ages ago in an unwelcome 
bray on the sun-kissed hills of Asia 
Minor.”’ 

I have said that the burro has led 
the procession in America’s Southwest 
for 400 years. Let me emphasize this 
fact by a little searching into history. 
Here is the result: He was brought to 
this country by the Spaniards before 
the conquest. It was he that carried to 
the capital of the Montezumas the ac- 
eouterments of Cortez. He stood sleep- 
ily by when Balboa first glimpsed the 
Pacific ocean. He was a companion of 
De Soto in the exploration of the Missis- 
sippi river, and with him Ponce de 
Leon sought along the coast of the South- 
east for the fountain of youth. He 
journeyed with Pizarro to the capital of 
the Ineas, and record has it that about 
3,000 of his family were used in trans- 
porting across the Isthmus of Panama 
the rich treasures of Peru. With Cor- 
onado he searched over Arizona, New 
Mexico and Kansas for the seven fabled 
cities of Cibola, and with Alvarado he 
made new trails among the mountains 
of Central America. He was the only 
beast of burden to the padres who built 
the Spanish missions throughout the 
Southwest, which include the Alamo and 
San Xavier del Bac. 


And to the burro’s eredit there is 
much yet to tell. There are at least 
two famous mines in the West in whose 
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diseovery the burro figured promi- 
nently. One is the Bunker Hill and Sul- 
livan gold mine, in the Ceur d’lene 
range of Idaho; the other is the ‘‘ Last 
Chance’’ silver mine in Colorado. In 
the former instance Judge Norman H. 
Buck of the Idaho Supreme Court 
handed down the decision, in a lawsuit, 
that a burro was one of the “ prospec- 
tors’’ that discovered the famous mine. 
At the starting of the expedition N. 8. 


Kellogg was ‘‘grubstaked’’ by Ed 


taken from court to court until the Su- 
preme Court of the state was reached, 
the unique decision of Judge Buck made 
the burro one-third owner of the pros- 
pecting party’s interest in the future 
Bunker Hill claim and one-fourth owner 
of the Sullivan mine. The burro be- 
longed to O. O. Peck, and when Mr. Peck 
died little more than a year ago he was 
one of the wealthiest men in Spokane— 
beeause he was fortunate enough to have 
possessed a descendant of Baalam’s ass. 








A Moki Indian farmer, burro and baby. 


Cooper and O. O. Peck of Spokane—an 
expedition that at the time seemed a 
failure. Peck withdrew his interest, and 
a second was formeed, in which Phil 
O’Rourke of Denver took his place. This 
exploring party had gone but a short dis- 
tance to again look over the region when 
it chanced upon a burro. The burro was 
pressed into service, the mine was dis- 


covered, and in the lawsuit that followed 








The ‘‘Last Chanee’’ mine ineident 
happened about fifteen years ago. The 
burros in this case, three in number, be- 
longer to Julius Haas and Theodore 
Henninger. One day they broke loose 
and wandered to a spot on the side of 
Bachelor mountain. Henninger pur- 
sued them, and a casual investigation of 
the peculiar ledge near where the burros 
were captured resulted in the finding of 
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one of the largest silver mines ever dis- 
covered—a mine that has paid millions 
in dividends. 

I have said that the burro has been 
sadly neglected in song and story and 
otherwise. This is not strictly true. On 
the summit of Pike’s Peak there is a 
small grave marked with this inserip- 
tion: ‘‘Saered to the memory of Baby 
Orin O’Keefe, eaten by mountain rats, 
1876.’’ This grave contains the dust of 
a common long-haired burro, and this 
epitaph is the only one ever inscribed 
to the memory of any member of the 
family. 

‘**Baby’’ was the name of a burro that 
belonged to Tom Davis, son of Manitou’s 
first mayor, about thirteen years ago. 
That was before the cog-wheel car was 
in operation, and cne day ‘‘Baby’’ was 


“loaned to a tourist to make the ascent to 
“the summit. The trip was successfully 
~made, but on account ‘of the altitude or 


for some other reason the burro lay 
dcwn and died on the top. The tourist 
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walked back, paid for the burro and de- 
parted. Davis was tender-hearted, and 
climbing to the summit he dug a hole, 
buried ‘‘Baby,’’ and put up a board 
bearing the above inscription. 

At that time Sergeant O’Keefe was 
in charge of the United States Observa- 
tory on the summit of Pike’s Peak, and 
through Davis the lonely ‘grave was 
used as a joke on the observer. Stories 
were circulated among visitors that a lit- 
tle daughter of O’Keefe had been killed 
and eaten by mountain rats. Interest in 
these tales soon became keen, and many 
photographs were taken and published, 
showing the supposed grave of ‘‘the 
weather observer’s only daughter,’’ lo- 
sated at an altitude of more 14,000 feet. 
This story is still believed by many peo- 
ple who have visited the Peak—not 
knowing that O’Keefe was an old bach- 
elor who knew no more about babies than 
he did about ourang-outangs, and that 
there are no rats nearer the summit than 
Manitou, which is ten miles away. 





Waiting for a passenger for the 
summit of Pike’s Peak. 
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IN THE SELKIRKS 








J. W. GRANDLE 


Away up in British Columbia where 
the towering Selkirks rise in majestic 
heights into and beyond the clouds; 
where the mountain summits are capped 
with eternal snows, and their bases are 
covered with boundless forests of giant 
trees whose end is only found at the 
broad prairies on the east and the waters 
of the Pacific on the west; where deep 
rushing rivers dash onward over high 
precipices, through deep, dark caijons; 
where still-bosomed lakes glisten in the 
sunshine or are lost in the clouds that 
come creeping silently down the moun- 
tain side and envelop them in a veil of 
mist. It was there that Warren and I 
first met, and there we carried the kodak 
and rifle many miles through endless 
forests, over high mountains and great 





snow fields. It was there that we experi- 
enced many hardships and trials, many 
days of weary toil and nights of restless 
sleep. And with all, it was an experi- 
ence we would not now have missed for 
a great deal. 

We both had cabins in the ‘‘Little 
Gold Camp,’’ and through the long win- 
ter nights we sat, sometimes I in War- 
ren’s and sometimes he in mine, and 
‘*lived over’’ our trips of the previous 
fall and talked over and discussed one 
we intended to take the coming fall. 

September found us one bright, sunny 
morning with our packs on our backs 
climbing slowly and wearily up the old 
Rawhide Trail. The rush and roar of 
Pool Creek in the gorge to our left and 
the thrud, thrud, thrud of the mighty 
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stamps in the gold mills below was soon 
lost to our ears. 

We stopped often to eat the ripe, juicy 
berries that grew along the trail, and at 
noon we made tea and ate our lunch by 





Up the old Rawhide Trail. 


a little stream that crossed the trail. By 
night we had left the trail along way be- 
hind and camped on a little ridge near 
the summit, where there were several 
iron springs flowing out of the mountain 
which formed a little stream that ran 
through a meadow where caribou came 
to graze and drink. 

In the morning we were awakened by 
a strange noise which proved to be the 
bleat of a caribou calf and in looking 
over the ridge we saw about twenty cari- 
bou in the meadow. We selected our 
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shots. and at the report of our rifle two 
bulls lay dead upon the ground. We did 
not attempt to shoot more; anyway they 
were soon gone. 

We therefore had caribou steak for 
breakfast. After breakfast we decided 
to go over the summit and as we came 
upon the mountain tops the mist opened 
before us and the clouds went seudding 
away over the mountains. The sun 
peeped forth, casting rays of sunbeams 
whose bars of golden light shone aslant 
along the snowy slopes of the glaciers 
far off to the eastward. Here we beheld 














Bridge across Fish River. 


nature arrayed in all her beauty and 
magnificence—below, the forests in green 
verdure; above, the great snow fields 
stretching away, peak beyond peak, to 




















the distant horizon. Oh art! art! In all 
thy grandeur and magnificence thou hast 
created naught to equal Nature in her 
divine beauty and loveliness! The moun- 
tains, the parks, the peaks, the glaciers, 
the myriads of ice cold streams that find 
their way laughing and babbling down 
the sunny mountain slopes or rushing, 
roaring, tumbling over high precipices, 
through deep, dark gorges, over shining, 
glistening waterfalls. Thence they find 
their way into the peaceful valley, silent- 
ly winding their way in and out through 
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golden light upon the fluffy, 
clouds, all gold and green and amber 
that go floating away toward the broad 
Pacific and passing out of our vision. 
That night we camped on the summit 
and we sat long by the camp fire, far into 
the night, watching the stars shining in 
all their glory, while the moon rose over 
and beyond the distant 
In the morning again we saw the mists 
lying in the valley below us, stretching 
away from one mountain side to another, 
not unlike some vast sea, first gently ris- 


fleecy 


snowy range. 








Lumber mills, Arrowhead, B. C, 


open glades and shadowy nooks into the 
thick tangled underbush whose canopied 
tops meet over the only avenue of es- 
cape. 

Here upon the summit in this vast 
waste of solitude we were refreshed by 
murmuring winds, gently gushing up 
and down the cafions, chasing the leaves 
and pine-needles before it. 

In the afternoon the sun passed out 
of the deep blue of the southern sky to 
the west of the great white domes and 
spiral peaks casting a flood of pale 














ing, then falling, then fading away into 
nothingness, leaving the valley spread 
abroad with golden sunlight. 

Way up here in this great white soli- 
tude we beheld a beautiful lake glisten- 
ing like the silvery moon and reflecting 
the images of the great tall surrounding 
peaks that stand out in bold relief 
against a northern sky like silent sen- 
tinels guarding their treasure. 

We shot but little game that day 
a few partridges. We had separated in 
the morning and [ returned to camp 


just 
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first. When Warren returned I had made 
the bannack (bread), and had the par- 
tridges boiling in the billy (pot). Again 
that night we camped on the summit. 
The night was so cold we took turns 
about sleeping and keeping the fire go- 
ing. 

The next morning Warren got a shot 
at a big black bear. He was standing 
on his hind jegs watching us from behind 
a fallen tree when we first saw him. 
There was a white spot on his breast at 
which he aimed. He gave just one loud 
snort or grunt and smote his breast with 
his paw. We went to the fallen tree ex- 
pecting to find traces of blood, but in- 
stead there lay the bear, dead. He had 
not moved from his tracks and on dress- 
ing him we found that the bullet had 
pierced his heart. Just before dark we 
spied another old bear and cubs 
above us on a slide. We again choose our 
shots, I a cub and Warren the old one. 
I was fortunate enough to hit the eub, 


two 


which came rolling and tumbling over 
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and over down the slide uttering all 
kinds of pitiful moans and cries. War- 
ren’s shot had either missed or was not 
effective, and the old bear, strange to 
say, ran away immediately. After hit- 
ting the cub and not killing her we had 
expected trouble, but were happily dis- 
appointed. We had roast cub, but it 
was too fat to be good. 

We were too tired that night to mind 
the cold. When we awoke in the morn- 
ing the sun was well up. During the day 
Warren got another caribou. We did not 
intend to shoot any more, but this one 
offered too good a shot and a too good 
a head to lose. The animal stood right 
up in plain view, seemingly in an act of 
aefiance, his great massive antlers reach- 
ing above the shrubbery. This shot ended 
our hunt for it took longer for us to pack 
the meat, skins and heads out than it did 
to shoot them as there was no trails in 
these parts. Although a tiresome and 
weary hunt it was a profitable as well 
as an enjoyable one. 





A.massive sheep head killed on the 
head of the Greybull, Wyo., by Ned 


Frost of Cody, Wyo. 
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THE GASOLINE ENGINE AND ITS USES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


PART III. 


The government uses quite a number of 
gasoline boats in the rivers and bays of 
the North in survey work, and as tenders 
for its revenue cutters. A good example of 
this class of boat is shown in our illustra- 
tion of the “Defiance,” of Nome, which is 
of the self-baling, lifeboat type, and has 


four distinct types, these being the cruiser, 
the open launch, the speed boat and the 
cabin day-boat that can be converted into 
a cruiser for short trips. The cruiser type 
is here represented in our illustration of the 
“W. C. Stetson,” which is a twin-screw boat, 
fifty-five feet over all, with ten-foot beam, 

















Government service boat, Alaskan Coast survey. 


cruised all along the north coast in govern- 
ment survey work. I do not know what 
size she is, but would say she was about a 
thirty-footer. 

The next type of gasoline boat is the 
pleasure boat, which is a very numerous and 
growing class all along the Northwest coast. 
These boats are built to suit the whims and 
ideas of their owners and cover at least 





carrying a twenty-two horse-power Racine 
engine. Her‘builders claim a _ speed of 
eleven miles per hour and class her as an 
ocean-going cruiser. She represents a grow- 
ing class of gentleman’s pleasure boats that 
has become very popular for cruising among 
the islands along the Northwest coast. 
The small, open launch is operated on 
the lakes and in the landlocked water around 
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Twin screw ocean-going pleasure cruiser, 











Open pleasure launch, 
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Convertible charter cruiser. 


the islands, where hundreds of them are in very numerous class owned in and about 
use. This class is represented in our illus Seattle. 

tration of the “Pyro,” which is a twenty-five The convertible cruiser is typically 
foot boat, six-foot beam, and carries a six shown in our illustration of the “Enetai,” ’ 
horse-power Regal engine. This is one of a which is a forty-five footer carying a four- 
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Flagship “Seattle,” Motor Boat Club. 


teen horse-power engine, and so arranged 
that she can be used’as a charter boat for 
parties desiring to make short trips, or she 
can be used as a hunting and fishing 
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Northwest coast as hard as it has in the 
East, but all the same, the speed boat is 
with us, and it can go some, too. It is as 
varied in type here as it is in the East, as 
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Speedboat, “Tillacum.” 


cruiser for pleasure trips of a week or 
more. 

This is perhaps the most popular type of 
pleasure boat in use on the Northwest ccast, 
and more of them are building each year. 
The speed boat fad’ nas not struck the 


is shown by our three illustrations; No. 1 
being the flagship of the Seattle Motor Boat 
Club, which is owned by Kilbourne & Clark 
of Seattle, and is in use on Lake Washing- 
ton. She is a forty-footer, with six-foot 
beam, and carries a thirty horse-power Her- 
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Speedboat, “Comet.” 


cules engine and was built in Seattle. No. 2 
is the “Tilicum,” winner of the 1905-1906 
midwinter regatta speed race on Lake Wash- 
ington. She is forty-feet long, five-foot six- 
inch beam, and carries a sixty-eight horse- 
power engine. This boat and her engine 
were both built on Puget Sound. A smaller 
type of speed boat is represented in our 
illustration No. 3, of the “Comet,” which is 
thirty-three feet long, six-foot beam, and 
carries a forty-five horse-power six-cylinder 
Leighton engine and has a speed of twenty- 
four miles per hour. This boat was built 
in the East and shipped to the Puget Sound 
country, and is owned by the Kilbourne & 
Clark Company of Seattle. 

I think I have given here a detailed résumé 
of the gasoline engine fleet on the Pacific 
Northwest coast, and it might be well to 
add in closing, that gasoline averages in 
price from the Columbia river to Nome, 
Alaska, about 18 cents a gallon and is kept 
at every port, lumber camp, cannery and 


commissary all along the coast, being sent 
north in shipload lots. Nome keeps about 
50,000 gallons on hand at all times. 

Benzine or naphtha runs about 12% cents 
a gallon in price in the same territory, and 
distillate sells for 10 cents, average. 

Marine gasoline engine men along the 
Northwest coast have found out how to use 
any one of the three in any marine engine. , 
In fact, the automobile engine is about the 
only one along the coast that burns gasoline. 
The average boat engine is using either 
benzine, naphtha or distillate in place of 
gasoline, for it is cheaper and just as ef- 
fective, therefore more useful, to the aver- 
age owner of a motor boat of any class or 
character. 

If this article does not plainly elucidate 
those quest.ons that the eastern man would 
like to know about I will say that if he will 
write to me and tell me just what he wants 
to know that I will look it up and see that 
he gets any information he thinks he ought 
to have. EL COMANCHO. 








A section of the spectators’ line, Lake Washington motor 
boat races, 1907, There are fifteen pleasure launches in this 
picture, 
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Me and Angeline 


One mourning in early summer, 
When the sky was warm and bright, 
And the birds were singing heartily, 
So pleased the world was right, 
| shouldered my rod and took my pail, 
Just as the hour struck nine, 
For we were going fishing, 
Who? Why, me and Angeline. 


0, the dusty road was rough and long, 
But what do you s’pose I’d care, 

For I watched the dimples in her cheeks, 
And the sun glints in her hair; 

| threw down my kit at the water’s edge, 
And we rested beneath a pine, 

On a shaded rock seat built just right, 
For me and Angeline. 


Che river eddied at our feet, 
In the trees the wind sprites sighed, 
Still my love speech clung to my parted lips, 
Tho’ to tell her, I tried an’ tried, 

So finally I reached for my rod and bait, 
And straightened the kinks in the line, 
For my mission that day was to catch a fish, 

A fish for Angeline. 


I stalked to the green bank’s edge, 
To a spot where she could see, 
Said I, “If you want to learn how to fish 
Just take a few pointers from me.” 
Then I lifted the rod aloft, 
And I swung with a whizz and a whine, 
And a sudden shriek told me I’d caught, 
My poor, dear Angeline. 


O, the river swirled and eddied by, 
The poor girl cried, and say, 

Before I’d ever stopped to think, 
I'd kissed those tears away, 

The rod and the line and the bait pail, 
Lay tumbled beneath the pine, 

For those hurried smacks had taken well, 
An’ ’twas me and Angeline. 


O, we sat and whispered for quite a spell, 
They said it was almost four, 

When we reached her house and her mother, 
Came hurrying to the door; 

And, “Where’s your pail and your fish,” says she, 
“And where’s your rod and your line?” 

Said I, “I quite forgot them ma’am, 
“For I caught Angeline.” 


O, the day was set and the hour and place, 
And the friends from far and near, 
Came trooping down in their Sunday best, 
To talk, and to see and hear, 

And somehow the story got around, 
And just at the proper time, 

As the parson paused, they all spoke out, 
“You’re safe hooked, Angeline.” 


That was years ago; this afternoon, 
On the old pine’s shaded seat, 

1 fished and sang, while the waters grey, 
Went hurrying past my feet; 

I wandered home in the cool of dusk, 
With a fish and my rod and line, 

Hark, someone’s calling, “The fish is fried,” 


It must be Angeline. 
F. T. WOOD. 


A LARGE BASS. 


The above photograph is a likeness of the largest black bass ever caught in Kansas, 
with a rod and line. It was landed by Jesse Elliott and Harry Seerey at Lake View, Kan- 
sas, August 26th, 1901. It was caught with a coon-tail fly and@ was landed by Mr. Elilott 
after an hour’s fight. Reaching into the water he caught it under the gills with his fin- 


gers and lifted it into the boat. H weighed seven pounds and three-quarters. 


An eight 


pound bass was caught in this same lake two years ago, in a net by a man who was sein- 
ing for buffalo and carp. This bass was thiown back in the lake and has to this day refused 


all the fancy, bait offered him. 


0. W,. BRONSON. 





OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during past years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true col- 
lors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. 


Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of an infraction of the 
ame laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 

o the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carne out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not, our intention 

to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 


such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 
informant. 








AFTER THE HUNT WAS OVER. 


Last night I rode in a valley where the season was never closed, 

To a valley of game in profusion, where game wardens never imposed. 

There were dudes waiting there by the thousands with their checks all 
written out 

To advance to some guide for his service—and I was the only scout. 


In this valley were acres of blue-stem—the horses and pack-mules were fat, 

The tents didn’t leak, the jugs were full—now imagine a picture like that! 

Round the campfire were ballet-girls, dancing; they danced till the fire 
went out, 

Each seeking a guide for a sweetheart—and I was the only scout. 


In this valley were plenty of tables, and everyone sat on a chair; 

We all ate our supper together from dishes of chinaware; 

There was fruit, and pudding, and peaches, and the champagne ran from 
a spout— 

It was labeled “For Hunting Guides Only’”—and I was the only scout. 


In this valley were rivers of fishes—we caught them already dressed; 

The dudes didn’t ask any questions and we always took mornings for rest. 

They were trading plantations for bearskins, and Standard Oil stocks for 
trout; 

Each guide got a farm for Christmas—and I was the only scout. 


But I woke up quite feverish this morning (you see, I had just come 
to town); 

I left all of the dudes at the station and with others had started the rounds. 

My room was a four-by-seven and barred so I could not get out; 

I heard the judge call for the unruly guides—and I was the only scout! 


J. W. WARNER. 
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OUTRAGES AGAINST ALASKA’S GAME LAWS. 


It seems that it is the virgin hunting 
country that always suffers the most from 
vandalism and from commercial] encroach- 
ment on the game laws. As Alaska now of- 
fers the greatest immunity from arrest, be- 
sides affording big game in great numbers, 
the market hunter seems to be carrying on 
his nefarious work there yet, even in face 
of the fact that there are now stringent laws 
in that country intended to protect the 
game. We have received the accompanying 
letter from one of our subscribers in Cold 
Bay, Alaska, the contents of which we have 
communicated to Washington and which will 
show what great work there yet remains to 
be done in that country before the game 
laws are properly respected: 


Cold Bay (via Valdez) Alaska, 
April 14, 1908. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I was _ looking 
through a January number and saw an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Bales on the barren ground 
caribou of Alaska. Mr. Bales says “the law 
regarding or governing their killing is re- 
spected.” I am sorry to say it, but if Mr. 
Bales would have gone around to Port Hai- 
den at any time from the first of February 
to the first of April (and the past season 
until the first of May) probably Mr. Bales 
would be like me—“kicking.” I have been 
around the peninsula for seven years, and | 
can say that any year from the time I re- 
sided here—in Ugashick two years and in 
Cold Bay five years, during which time I 
crossed the peninsula twenty-five times, on 
trading—and this winter I carry mail to 
Nushegack—the killing of caribou has been 
the same. You can go round from Mach- 
ick, Port Haiden and Enangishick and see 
caribou killed round the trail with nothing 
taken from them except sometimes the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since the publica- 
tion of my letter in Outdoor Life several 
months ago relative to the “Castleman” 
wapiti antlers, there has been much writ- 
ten and said on the subject. The dimensions 
of several large heads have been sent to and 
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skins from legs, and the carcasses le there. 
There are about forty natives who are at 
Port Haiden doing nothing but shooting. 
The stores from Enangishick to Kuskokwim 
are supplied with deer leg skins. They av- 
erage 1,500 to 2,000 deer (caribou) every 
year—and in May and June they go up the 
hills to kill the does for the unborn fawns 
which are used for fancy coats or parkas. 
The canneries do not buy the meat and they 
just kill for legs. 

The marshal can see if he just goes there 
—but not a man will say a word; and when 
I saw what Mr. Bales said I just got mad 
and I says, “Mr. Bales does not know what 
he is saying—cannot see much from steamer 
on the Pacific side what is doing on Bering 
side in winter, and especially not if you 
travel in summer.” 

If any man wants to know more I will 
be willing to tell all I know about caribou 
killing on the Bering side. Not over three 
weeks ago, on my last mail to the Bering 
side, I saw natives with sled-loads of skins 
for Kogione storekeepers, but not a pound 
of meat. I do hope someone will try to have 
the people of the United States appoint a 
man whose main duty is to see about the 
caribou law and enforce it. 

C. L. BOUDRY, Trader. 


As before stated, we communicated these 
facts to the President, asking that steps be 
taken to follow up this information, and 
punish the guilty parties, and received a 
reply from Secretary Loeb, from which the 
following extract is taken: “Your letter of 
the 30th inst., containing enclosure concern- 
ing the killing of deer in Alaska, has been 
recived and the President will take the mat- 
ter up, have an investigation made and the 
law enforced.” 


ELK ANTLERS. 


published in Outdoor Life, as you know, and 
I myself have received personal letters along 
the same line. Elias Wilson, a well-known 
guide and hunter of Jackson’s hole, Wyom- 
ing, has written me about picking up re- 
cently in his yard a cast-off pair of antlers, 
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length 53 inches, girth of beam 9% inches. 
It is the second winter this big bull, half- 
tamed by hunger, has visited Wilson’s Wy- 
oming ranch looking for hay. 

James Simpson, another’ well-known 
guide and hunter of Jackson’s hole, has 
written me that a Mr. Worcester of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has recently killed the largest 
elk he (Mr. Simpson) knows of. The head 
has a spread of 60 inches and length of 
beam 63 inches. I have written to Mr. Wor- 
cester for further particulars but have had 
no response up to date. 

It appears that the general record of big 
elk heads is far from complete or accurate. 
Rowland Ward’s data, recognized by some 
as authority, are by no means reliable ac- 
cording to William A. Baillie-Grohman, a 
widely-known English sportsman, who has 
an old castle home in the Alps and who has 
spent many years of successful hunting in 
Europe and America. Ward, who is also an 
Englishman, and a taxidermist, I believe, 
with a shop in London, comes in for quite 
a prominent exposé in Baillie-Grohman’s re- 
cent volume devoted to fifteen years’ hunt- 
ing in North America. He says that Ward 
is unrelidble, that he accepts anybody’s 
measurements or statements without inves- 
tigation or confirmation and that he him- 
self detected and exposed a rank fraud 
which found its way into Ward’s book. Some 
inventive fakir had taken two pairs of wapiti 
antlers and by carefully splicing the longer 
parts of each, had built up a pair of extra- 
ordinary length and succeeded in fooling a 
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number of people, including the English au- 
thority. Several other of Ward’s alleged er- 
rors are referred to in the volume. 

The old guides and experienced hunters 
of Wyoming, in which state the biggest elk 
heads have developed, are able, no doubt, to 
furnish the best information on account of 
their rich opportunities for observation and 
by reason of their strict and conscientious 
adherence to the truth in all matters per- 
taining to the natural] history of the big 
American elk. Every now and then a big 
head turns up, but the surviving bands have 
been looked over so many times for fine 
specimens that it is logically certain that 
the biggest heads show contracted measure- 
ments from year to year as compared with 
previous records. In states where the elk 
are protected for long periods of time the 
antlered heads may gradually approach the 
old-time measurements. 

Of especial interest is Mr. Shaw’s note 
in the June Outdoor Life of finding, near 
Lillooet, B. C., an old elk antler of unusu- 
ally large girth and weight, apparently, in- 
dicating that not so long ago wapiti must 
have been fairly plentiful on the Fraser 
river. I have, however, run across no such 
record, although I have met settlers who es- 
tablished their homes in the narrow Fraser 
valley nearly half a century gone. Of course 
it is barely possible that the Shaw antler 
may have been brought from other parts of 
British Columbia where elk may now be 
found. BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Kentucky. 


THE NEW ALASKA GAME LAW 


Through the perseverance of the state 
of Washington’s able representative in Con- 
gress, Hon. W. E. Humphrey, as announced 
in our June number, the new Alaska game 
bill prepared by Mr. Humphrey has become 
a law. In our June issue we were only 
able to dwell in a casual way upon a few of 
the most important parts of the measure, 
but this month we publish in toto nearly the 
whole act complete, omitting only a few 
minor sections that are not essential to the 
knowledge of a sportsman desiring to hunt 
in that country. 

In a personal letter from Representative 
Humphrey, he says: “I agree with President 


Roosevelt in the statement made the day he 
signed the bill, that ‘it is the most important 
game legislation taat has been passed in 
many years.’ You will notice that it places 
Alaska under the license system and that it 
provides that the cost of enforcing the law 
shall be estimated for and appropriated for 
annually. I believe that this law will be a 
long step toward protecting this last great 
game region of our country.” 

There is a keynote of warning in Mr. 
Humphrey’s last sentence. It can be plainly 
seen that the game of America has been 
sadly decimated in all other sections of our 
great country, and that—figuratively—it is 




























































trying to maintain its last stand in Alaska. 
We believe that our sportsmen and our law 
makers—after the sad example left in some 
of the states—will rise to the oceasion and 
protect what is left in the largest natural 
preserve on our hemisphere. 

The extracts referred to above follow: 

“Game Defined.—The term ‘game ani- 
mals’ shall include deer, moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, mountain goats, brown 
bear, sea lions and walrus. The term ‘game 
birds’ shall include water fowl, commonly 
known as ducks, geese, brant and swans; 
shore birds, commonly known as plover, 
snipe and curlew; and the several species 
of grouse and ptarmigan. 

“Exemptions.—Nothing in this act shall 
affect any law now in force in Alaska relat- 
ing to the fur seal, sea otter or any fur- 
bearing animal or prevent the killing of any 
game animal or bird for food or clothing at 
any time by natives, or by miners or ex- 
plorers, when in need of food; but the game 
animals or birds so killed during close sea- 
son shall not be shipped or sold. 

Sec. 2, Season.—It shall be unlawful for 
any person in Alaska to kill any wild game 
animals or birds, except during the season 
hereinafter provided: North of latitude 62°” 
{Most of the game that is hunted in Alaska 
is found south of latitude 62°—EKditor.] 
“brown bear may be killed at any time; 
moose, caribou, sheep, walrus and sea lions 
from August ist to December 10th, both in- 
clusive. South of latitude 62° moose, cari- 
bou and mountain sheep from August 20th to 
December 3ist, both inclusive; brown bear 
from October ist to July ist, both inclusive; 
deer and mountain goats from April ist to 
February ist, both inclusive; grouse, ptar- 
migan, shore birds and water fowl from Sep- 
tember ist to March list, both inclusive. 
Provided, That no caribou shall be killed on 
the Kenai Peninsula before August 20, 1912. 

“Sec. 3, Number.—It shall be unlawful 
for any person to kill any female or yearling 
moose or for any one person to kill in any 
one year more than the number specified of 
each of the following animals: 2 moose, 1 
walrus or sea lion, 3 caribou, 3 mountain 
sheep, 3 brown bear; or to kill or have in 
his possession in any one day more than 25 
grouse or ptarmigan or 25 shore birds or 
water fowl. 
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“Guns and Boats.—It shall be unlawful 
for any person at any time to hunt with 
dogs any of the game animals specified in 
this act; to use a shotgun larger than No. 10 
gauge, or any gun other than that which 
can be fired from the shoulder; or to use 
steam launches or any boats other than 
those propelled by oars or paddles in the 
pursuit of game animals or birds. 

“Sec. 4, Sale-—It shall be unlawful for 
any person or persons at any time to sell 
or offer for sale any hides, skins or heads 
of any game animals or game birds in 
Alaska, or to sell, offer for sale or purchase, 
or offer to purchase, any game animal or 
game birds, or parts thereof, during the 
time when the killing of such animals or 
birds is prohibited. Provided, That it shall 
be lawful for dealers having in possession 
game animals or game birds legally killed 
during the open season to dispose of the 
same within 15 days after the close of said 
season. 

“Sec. 5, Licenses.—It shall be unlawful 
for any non-resident of Alaska to hunt any 
of the game animals protected by this act, 
except deer and goats, without first obtain- 
ing a hunting license, or to hunt on the 
Kenai Peninsula without a registered guide, 
and such license shall not be transferable 
and shall be valid only during the calendar 
year in which issued. Bach applicant shall 
pay a fee of $100 for such license, unless he 
be a citizen of the United States, in which 
case he shall pay a fee of $50. Each license 
shall be accompanied by coupons authorizing 
the shipment of 2 moose if killed north of 
latitude 62°, 4 deer, 3 caribou, 3 mountain 
sheep, 3 goats and 3 brown bear, or any part 
of said animals, but no more of any one 
kind. 

“A resident of Alaska desiring to export 
heads or trophies of any of the game ani- 
mals mentioned in this act shall first obtain 
a shipping license, for which he shall pay 
a fee of $40, permitting the shipment of 
heads or trophies of 1 moose, if killed north 
of latitude 62°, 4 deer, 2 caribou, 2 sheep, 2 
goats and 2 brown bear, but no more of any 
one kind; or a shipping license, for which 
he shall pay a fee of $10, permitting the 
shipment of a single head or trophy of cari- 
bou or sheep; or a shipping license, for 
which he shall pay a fee of $5, permitting 
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the shipment of a single head or trophy of 
any goat, deer or brown bear. Any person 
wishing to ship moose killed south of lati- 
tude 62° must first obtain a special shipping 
license, for which he shall pay a fee of $150, 
permitting the shipment of one moose or 
any part thereof. Not more than one gen- 
eral license and two special moose licenses 
shall be issued to any one person in one 
year. 


“The Governor of Alaska is hereby au- 
thorized to issue licenses for hunting and 
shipping big game. On issuing a 
license he shall require the applicant 
to state whether the heads or tro- 
phies to be obtained or shipped under 
said license will pass through the ports 
of entry at Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., 
or San Francisco, Calif., and he shall 
forthwith notify the collector of customs at 
the proper port of entry as to the name of 
the holder of the license and the name and 
address of the consignee. All proceeds from 
licenses, except $1 from each fee, which 
shall be retained by the clerk issuing the 
license of cover the cost of printing and 
issue, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts; the 
amount necessary for the enforcement of 
this act shall be estimated for annually by 
the Agricultural department and appropri- 
ated for, including the employment and sal- 
aries to be paid to game wardens herein au- 
thorized. And the Governor shall annually 
make a detailed and itemized report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in which he shall 
state the number and kind of licenses is- 
sued, the money received, which report shall 
also include a full statement of all trophies 
exported and all animals and birds exported 
for any purpose. 

“And the governor of Alaska is further 
authorized to employ game wardens, to make 
regulations for the registration and employ- 
ment of guides and fix the rates for licens- 
ing guides and rates of compensation for 
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guiding. Every person applying for a guide 
license shall, at the time of making such ap- 
plication, make and file with the person is- 
suing such license an affidavit to the effect 
that he will obey all the conditions of this 
act and of the regulations thereunder, that 
he will not violate any of the game laws or 
regulations of Alaska, and that he will re- 
port all violations of such laws and regula- 
tions that come to his knowledge. Any 
American citizen or native of Alaska, of good 
character, upon compliance with the require- 
ments of this act, shall be entitled to a 
guide license. Any guide who shall fail or 
refuse to report any violation of this act, 
or who shall himself violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall have his license re- 
voked, and in addition shall be liable to the 
penalty provided in Sec. 7 of this act, and 
shall be ineligible to act as guide for a 
period of five years from the date of con- 
viction, 

“Sec. 6.—That it shall be unlawful for 
any persons, firm or corporation, or their 
officers or agents, to deliver to any common 
carrier, or for the owner, agent or master 
of any vessel, or for any other person, to 
receive for shipment or have in possession 
with intent to ship out of Alaska any wild 
birds except eagles, or parts thereof, or any 
heads, hides or carcasses of brown bear, 
caribou, deer, moose, mountain sheep or 
mountain goats or parts thereof, unless said 
heads, hides or carcasses are accompanied 
by the required license or coupon and by a 
copy of the affidavit required by Sec. 5 
of this act; Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent the col- 
lection of specimens for scientific purposes, 
the capture or shipment of live animals 
and birds for exhibition or propagation, or 
the export from Alaska of specimens under 
permit from the Secretary of Agriculture 
and under such restrictions and limitations 
as he may prescribe and publish.” 

Approved May 11, 1908. 


A TRIP TO TEXAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is the pleasure 
every one should enjoy once a year, that is, 
a good hunt in the fall, to recuperate from 
the hard work through the long winter 





months and the busy summer period. The 
writer, Fred Brock; George Whitsell 
and Cephas Coppenger, all congenial good 
fellows, had the exquisite pleasure of going 
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into southern Texas last fall and had the 
good luck of bagging all the game we could 
possibly eat-and give to our congenial guide, 
Frank Harvey. We packed our cooking 
utensils, guns and plenty of ammunition on 
November 19th and bought our tickets from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Brownsville, Tex.; but 
we were only bound for Pettus, Tex., for the 
first part of our stay. We had engaged 
Frank to convey us from there te a point 
about 63 miles west into the wilds of the 
cat claws, cactus and mesquite brush. 


The conveyance was a light, two-horse 
wagon drawn by two little mules about the 
size of a mountain burro, but were faithful 
to their owner and us as well, for they took 
us the 63 miles in a little less than three 
days. But as hunting was real good along 
the way we did not at all object to the time 
it took us to go. The first day from Pettus, 
where we supplied ourselves with groceries, 
we were successful in bagging a nice lot 
of Mexican quail and a few Boo Whites, 
which were certainly fine and fat as could 
be. The next day we got all the quail we 
wanted, and as night was falling Fred and 
George came upon a big turkey close to the 
creek bank and were successful in bringing 
him into the wagon. 

I being the commissary man, I here gave 
each man his part to do. I assigned the 
game cleaning to Cephas and Fred and as I 
was, and always has been, the pastry cook, 
I assigned George to help me do the cook- 
ing and Frank to get the wood and to take 
care of the mules. 

The next afternoon about 4:30 o’clock we 
arrived at our camping station, an old ranch 
house on the Quartetus ranch. There we 
unloaded our provisions and went to work, 
fixing our beds. When through, we were 
pretty well tired out, but Fred and George 
were anxious to explore the surrounding mes- 
quite, so loaded their rifles and started out, 
George carrying an Automatic Remington 
.5 and Fred a Winchester .30-30 carbine. 
Copp and I then proceeded to get things in 
readiness for supper. Darkness soon came 
on and there was no sign of Fred and 
George. We fired a few shots but got no 
returns. We then began to get uneasy about 
them, thinking they had missed their way 
and were lost. Knowing the old soldiers’ 


way of signaling their lost comrades, I pro- 
ceeded to do so, taking my automatic shot- 
gun apart and using the barrel for a horn. 
This was very effective, for it brought them 
into camp soon. They had in their exploit 
wandered about two miles from camp and 
succeeded in slipping up on a nice four- 
point buck and downed him. Both claimed 
the victory, as there was only one hole in 
him and that through his neck; he dropped 
almost in his tracks. In trying to carry 
him back they had lost their bearings—a 
very easy thing to do when you have to 
stop every few minutes to pull the cactus 
thorns out of your feet, arms and body. So 
the sound of the horn was a welcoming note 
to their ears. Next day George and I 
succeeded in bringing down a nice six-point 
buck; then the honors were thrust upon us 
three. Poor Copp—he was too proud to do 
much walking, so he persuaded one of the 
cowpunchers to loan him a horse, at the 
same time securing one for Fred. These 
two then became quite close partners, rid- 
ing all over the brush, returning at noon and 
at night with a long story of what they saw 
but with no game. 


George and I were out for all the recrea- 
tion we could get, so we stuck to the walk- 
ing, bringing in venison or quail each day. 
We then had all the venison we could eat, 
so gave up that sport and started to 
hunting javelin or wild hogs, but were not 
successful. 


As our fifteen days were about up we de- 
decided to make just another attempt. 
George and I became fast partners and 
at all times hunted together, so on the last 
day, just as we were nearing the camp, 
Frank accompanying us, I came upon a big 
buck just twenty-eight steps from me. I 
succeeded in bringing him down, but when I 
fired my gun two more jumped up that were 
lying in the low mesquite, one running down 
the path and the other in an opposite direc- 
tion. Just as the one down the path started 
west George fired at it, but missed. He 
ran on west from there, firing three more 
shots at it, but of no avail. As we proceeded 
down the path toward home with the one I 
had killed, we came upon a small buck kick- 
ing his last with a hole in his side and his 
heart almost torn to pieces. So George, 
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evidently shooting at the larger’ buck, 
struck this one coming the opposite direc- 
tion. 

It was then almost dark and we were 
about one mile from home, so we proceeded 
to hang the two deer in the largest mesquite 
tree we could find and sent Frank back on 
the horse after them. Next day we started 
for Pettus, overjoyed with the luck we had, 
and full up to the brim with venison, quail 
and good camp eating. We got the limit 
on quail for four of us, 98; 18 jack rabbits, 
11 hares and five chaparral cocks, together 
with the four deer hides we saved from the 
ranch hunt. 

We go some where each year, but I think 
this is the most enjoyable hunt I have taken 


WHERE THE PAWPAWS USE’ TO GROW. 


I sometimes get to thinkin’ of the days of long ago, 

Of my home in ol’ Missouri, an’ the folks I use’ to know; 

An’ the picters come a glidin’ down the pathway of my dreams, 
Like the flyin’ feet of dancers, an’ ag’in it almost seems 

I k’n hear the crick a-ripplin’, an’ the breezes murm’rin’ low, 
in the ol’ Missouri bottoms where the pawpaws use’ to grow. 


An’ the bright’nin’ of the springtime, an’ the fadin’ of the fall, 
Seems to come ag’in to ha’nt me, an’ a-ling’rin’ over all 

Is the mem’ry of the timber with the leaves a-driftin’ down, 
An’ their red an’ gold a-turnin’ to a sort of purply-brown; 

Such a wond’rous carpet weavin’ with its matchless tint an’ glow, 
In the ol’ Missouri bottoms where the pawpaws use’ to grow. 


An’ ag’in the woods air callin’—I k’n almos’ hear ’em say: 
“Come an’ rest ye in the shadders; let the ol’ worl’ plod away,” 
An’ the blue-bells nod ye greetin’—an’ the vi’lets hidin’ shy 
Seem to almos’ be a-smilin’, an’ the birds a-flittin’ by 

Chirp so sweet, an’ sing so clearly, makin’ music soft an’ low, 
In the ol’ Missouri bottoms where the pawpaws use’ to grow. 


Oh, I feel my heart a-tuggin’ with the longin’ creepin’ in 

Jes’ to fling my troubles windin’ an’ to be a boy ag’in— 

Wadin’ cricks with riffles dimplin’ where the little minners play’d, 
An’ the bigger swirls a-fadin’ ’at the other fishes made, 

As the beams of sunlight shiftin’ bid the shadders come an’ go, 
In the ol’ Missouri bottoms where the pawpaws use’ to grow. 


But thesternfac’s cometo face me’at I’ve had my boyhood’s fling, 
An’ no days k’n ever bring me flowers from a vanish’d spring; 
Yet in dreamlan’ they’re a-bloomin’ an the sunlight siftin’ down 
Paints the shadders in the water, an’ the leaves upon the groun’, 
With the cricks a-ripplin’ sweetly, while the breezes gently blow, 
In the ol’ Missouri bottoms where the pawpaws use’ to grow. 
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for many years. The next day we started 
from Pettus south on our remaining 15 days’ 
stay, visiting all the places of importance 
and ending up with one of the big bull 
fights in Old Mexico; then back to Corpus 
Christi, taking a bath in the bay on the 17th 
of December; then home. 


Missouri. WILL HIGBEE. 





The members of the Forest City Hunt- 
ing Club of Cleveland, Ohio, have compiled 
in book form an account of their 1907 hunt 
in Maine. It makes an attractive and novel 
souvenir to send to their friends, especially 
inasmuch as every member on the hunt 
wrote something (some of them several 
chapters) for the publication. 












EDWIN R. LANE. 
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RATTLERS AND 'GATORS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The letter from 
Mr. Albert Friedrich about having 14,000 
rattles from rattlesnakes, and one with 
thirty-nine rattles, is a little like a rattling 
good snake story. I have been surveying in 
Florida for fourteen years, and I have killed 
as many diamond-backed rattlers as any one, 
having killed as high as nine in one day, 
the average length being five feet. I have 
only killed one under three feet. The num- 
ber of rattles runs from five to ten, with 
the exception of one, and that one was the 
father or mother of them all. The skin, 
after about six inches of its head had been 
shot off, measured seven feet. The width, 
after being stretched, was eighteen inches, 
with twenty-eight rattles and button. The 


A STATEMENT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to “The 
Medicine Bag,” May, 1908, in answer to J. 
Schmidt, Tracy, Calif.: The first auto- 
matic pistol put on the market was not at 
all the Borchardt, but the Bergmann, the 
manufacture of which was started about or 
before 1890 by the firm “Gaggenauer Eisen- 
werke,” at Gaggenau, in Baden, Mr. Berg- 


skin was viewed by many of the best citi- 
zens and merchants of my city. I kept it 
on the wall of my office for one year and 
then made Mr. William S. MHarshbarger, 
Hotel Windsor, Philadelphia, Pa., a present 
of the skin. He writes me that he has 
shown it to many hundred people and that 
it is the widest and the largest that any of 
them ever saw. I never want to be as 
close to the other world again as I was at 
the time I ran into it. 

Whenever anyone writes to you that they 
have a pet ’gator just put that down as a— 
well, I won’t say. I have seen them from 
six inches to twelve feet, and they all 
fight. R. F. BETTIS. 

Florida. 


CORRECTED. 


mann being the head of this concern. 

The Bergmann pistol was first made in 
calibers from .22 to .30, always using H. 
P. S. powder and jacketed bullets, and 
firing five or ten shots, but did not alto- 
gether prove a success; neither did it prove 
so complete a failure as the Borchardt. 

South Carolina. F. J. GRUBE. 


COMMENTS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing the arti- 
cle from San Antonio in your June issue, 
I want to say that I am personally acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Albert Freidrich, and believe 
without doubt that he has the finest collec- 
tion of horns, heads and snake rattles in 
‘tthe world. One of his deer horns has 
seventy-eight points, and of deer horns alone 
he has several hundred, with all the freaks 
to be found in same. He also has the 
finest collection of heads from all coun- 
tries. 

In regard to a mink eating chickens, I 
wish to say that he is a natural chicken 


pest, killing for the fun of it, and destroy- 
ing as many as twenty in one night. I have 
also had him eat my ducks’ heads off if 
I would leave them on the ground fifteen 
minutes after killing. He is to the chicken 
what the coyoté is to the sheep. 

Here’s hoping that when Outdoor Life 
receives a photo of a boy walking on a 
live alligator’s back it will return same and 
tell the sender that he is mistaken. While 
I am on the “gator” subject, I want to say 
that I can furnish anyone with all the alli- 
gators he wants, from eight inches up; but 
take my advice and keep away from both 
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ends. Like an old musket, one end is about 
as dangerous as the other. 

J. S., Clearfield.—If possible get a good 
greyhound for rabbits. No one hunts them 
here (Columbus, Tex.) but negroes. We can 
easily find seventy-five or one hundred in 
one evening. 

Mr. Haines can find wild pigeon eggs in 
states of Sinaloa and Sonora, Mex., I have 
seen them nesting there. I want to say 
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while speaking of Mexico, that the hunt- 
ing in the two named states is the finest 


I know of. Quail, pigeons,‘ white-winged 
doves, squirrels and Mexican pheasants are 
plentiful. 

Any of your readers will find a weak so- 
lution of bluestone water a fine cure for 
mange on dogs; also for tetter and itching 
on the human head. A READER. 

Texas. 


DEATH OF A WESTERN PIONEER. 


Uncle Bill Hamilton, one of the greatest 
characters that ever trod the Western moun- 
tain paths, recently died in Billings, Mont., 
at the age of 84 years. When 20 years of 
age, by reason of a decline in health, in- 
duced by chills and fever, he _ started 
on aée_e trading expedition among _ the 
Indians, with a party of traders from St. 
Louis, Green River being the objective 
point. They first traded with the Chey- 
ennes on Cherry Creek, near the present 
site of Denver. 

In the death of Mr. Hamilton Montana 
lost one of its most picturesque characters. 
He was one of the very few remaining of 
the old guard who helped to reclaim a wild 
land, ridden with desperate bands of sav- 
ages, and bring it into the fold of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. If one-tenth of 


the dangers and privations that he has en- 
dured were to be placed before the average 
young man of today, he would quail from 
them in abject terror. A study of the life 
and character of this modest but fearless 
man cannot fail to impress one that the 
strain of hardihood is wearing away in the 
blood of the American people, and that in 
the rush of business those who are profit- 
ing from the work of the pioneer are almost 
entirely irreverent and non-appreciative. 
But for the terrors and privations that men 
of the Hamilton stripe endured, this great 
land of the West would still be regarded as 
an arid waste, only fit for the home of the 
Indian and the coyote. He was one of the 
early trail breakers, and those who came 
after him found the work much easier than 
did he. 


NO POISON OAK IN ALASKA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to E. T. 
Anderson’s letter in the June Outdoor Life, 
will say I spent four years in Alaska, hunt- 


ing in season, and never saw poison oak or 
poisonous reptiles, and I am a close ob- 
server. HARRY TOWLER. California. 


LONG RATTLESNAKE RATTLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read an article 
in your June issue on rattlesnake rattles. 
I am not an expert or anything like that, 
nor have I as long a genuine string of rat- 
tles as Mr. Albert Friedrich claims to 
have. I have one with fifty-two rattles on, 
but it will not bear inspection, as it is a 
fake. I have killed rattlers from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Coast, and the 
longest one I ever killed had sixteen rat- 
tles. When they get up to ten, eleven, 





twelve and fifteen, they either break or 
wear off from crawling on the ground and 
from sliding around over rocks and brush. 
I have not quite so many hundreds as 
Mr. Albert Friedrich, but have a few, as 
I have been saving them for the past ten 
years. I will make you a fine long string 
as a present if you want them, but it will 
be a fake. That other large string I am 
afraid is a fake also. COYOTE JACK. 
Oregon. 
































































































QUESTIONS ann ANSWES 
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G. A. Cregor, Welland, Ont.—I own a 
.38-40 H. P. Winchester and ask if it is 
large enough for black bear, which I am 
going to hunt this fall. 


Answer.—The adaptability of certain 
guns for certain work is much a matter of 
the individual ideas of sportsmen, but per- 
sonally we consider the .38-55 W. H. V. 
plenty large and powerful enough for the 
ordinary black bear. Most bears in this 
country are either shot from trees or killed 
very close up, and therefore the high tra- 
jectory of this arm would be no objection 
to its use on the kind of bear mentioned. 





L. J. Finley, St. Joseph, Mo.—I own a 
.45-70 Government rifle and load my own 
shells, but I have a great deal of trouble 
molding the bullets. They stick in the mold 
so that I have tc hammer them out. I use 
a Winchester mold. If you would suggest 
a remedy for this you would greatly oblige 
an interested reader of your magazine. 

Answer.—A mold is a delicate tool, and 
in removing the bullets you have probably 
marred the edges in such a manner as to 
hold the bullet. A very slight upsetting of 
the edge of the mold will do this. 





W. S. Officer, Langdon, Minn.—Who 
holds the record for 200 yards off-hand on 
the Standard American Target? I am a tar- 
get shooter, myself,and have made some fine 
scores—several 96s and one 98. I am going 
to Denver this summer, where, I understand, 
there are some crack shots, and I hope to 
be able to meet some of the shooters. 


Answer.—The record at 200 yards, Stand- 
ard American Target, is 98. This score was 
first made by Mr. Wadsworth of Vermont. 
A number of shooters have since equaled 
this score, among them A. W. Peterson of 
Denver. 


Geo. W. Bowers, So. Omaha, Neb.—Will 
you kindly inform me the name of a reli- 
able manufacturer of holsters? I want to 
procure a left-handed one for a .45 New 
Service Colt. 


Answer.—E. C. Cook & Bro. of Chicago, 
Ill., manufacture holsters, but we doubt if 
they would sell you one as we believe 
they sell only to dealers. But if you 
wish to write them they can probably 
refer you to a dealer who can _ fur- 
nish you with one. The hand made hols- 
ters are a little more expensive than the 
manufactured, but are much more durable 
and satisfactory. If you wish to place an 
order for one of these you could do so 
through Frank A. Ellis & Son of this city. 





John Smith, Leadville, Colo—I have a 
Winchester .40-82, and the U. M. C. car- 
tridges are loaded with black powder. Can 
I use any high-power smokeless powder with 
this rifle, and can I get them already 
loaded? 


Answer.—You can buy .40-82 smokeless 
cartridges with either soft-point bullets or 
full metal jacketed. They are perfectly safe 
to use in your rifle. 





A. McBean, Wolton,Wyo.—Does the smoke- 
less or semi-smokeless loaded shells injure 
the barrel of the .22 Special Winchester, 
1890 model? Are they a high-pressure pow- 
der shell? I notice the bullet is plain lead 
without metal patch. If you think these 
shells give better results than the black, and 
do not injure the barrel, I intend to use 
them from now cn. As these barrels are not 
intended for a high-pressure explosive if you 
will recommend a safe shell other than the 
black I will feel obliged to you. 


Answer.—The .22 Special smokeless will 
not injure your rifle. The powder is not 
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what is commonly known as “high pressure.” 
The bullet is made of a special composition 
harder than plain lead. You will find the 
smokeless very satisfactory and very clean. 





E. L. Forsyth, Needles, Calif—I have a 
’94 model .32-40 Winchester carbine. Can I 
reload shells for this gun, using Du 
Pont’s Shotgun smokeless, the directions on 
can saying “use the same measure as for 
black powder’? By loading this powder 
loose in the shell with a bullet 16 parts 
lead to 1 part tin will it damage the gun? 
Should a wad be used? If so, what kind? 
Am using this powder in a .32-20 S. & W. $18 
revolver, and it is very clean and quick and 
gives good results. 


Answer.—Regarding the questions you 
ask, would say, NEVER use Shotgun smoke- 
less in a rifle. Use No.1 Du Pont Rifle 
smokeless. The Shotgun smokeless in full 
charge burns too quickly for a rifle, caus- 
ing too heavy a pressure. It is not neces- 
sary to use a wad over the powder. 





H. P. Eaton, W. Albany, N. Y.—Can you 
tell me if the 22-inch barrel on the Win- 
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chester model 1886 carbine is long enough 
to give good results with the .45-90 and 


.45-82 black powder cartridges? Does that 
length barrel burn all the powder as well 
as a longer one? Also, about how far is the 
.45-82-405 black powder cartridge accurate? 


Answer.—The 22-inch barrel should give 
good results, though not quite as accurate 
as a longer barrel. The powder should all 
be burned in this length. The difference in 
accuracy would be due more to the short 
distance between the sights than to the 





short barrel. The _ .45-82-405 should give 
good results at 800 yards. 
“Idaho,” Philadelphia, Pa—(1) Do the 


Hoxie people make a cartridge for the 
model 1894 .30 Winchester smokeless with 
soft-nose bullet? (2) Will the S. & W. .38 


Special revolver with Hoxie cartridge give 
as great a shocking power as the .45 Colt 
with the regular cartridge? 

Answer.—(1) Yes. (2) We doubt very 
much if the .388 Special S. & W. will give 
the shocking power of the .45 equipped with 


any kind of bullet. 


SOLITUDE. 


It comes to me in the open, 
As balm to a spirit low. 
I hear its voice as the whispers 
Of winds that softly blow. 
It speaks to me in the desert, 
And still in the shaded wood, 
And my soul is stirred, for my soul hath heard 
The voice of the solitude. 


It comes to me in the forest, 
In whispers that seem divine, 
And the chords of its silent spirit 
Find answering chords in mine. 

And I open the depths of my spirit, 
Where no other may e’er intrude; 
The mask is flown, and I greet my own 

In the voice of the solitude. 


It comes to me in the valley, 
As soft as the voice of dreams. 
Its message is in the murmur 
And lilt_of the woodland streams. 
And I know the words it utters, 
For it speaks to a kindred mood, 
And my spirit glows at the joy it knows 
In the voice of the solitude. 





HARRY T. FEE. 























































WANTED—BETTER AMERICAN HUNTING RIFLES. 






TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
Part 1l—Sights. 


For the purpose of comparison let us 
glance a moment at the method of sight- 
ing our national arm, the United States 
magazine rifle, model 1903. The rear 
sight is made with the ranges  cor- 
rectly stamped on it as determined by 
experimental firing. The rear sight is 
fastened immovable on the barrel. In 
targeting the front sight is moved from side 
to side or filed down on each individual rifle 
so that when the rear sight is adjusted to 
200 yards the rifle will shoot exactly right 
at that range. Then for any range the scale 
of elevation and the zero of the wind-gauge 
are exactly right for normal temperature and 
sea level barometer (Springfield Armory, 
Massachusetts). This is as accurate as 
sighting can be done. To find the exact 
elevation, say, in Colorado, in late fall, the 
rifleman would simply have to note the dif- 
ference in thermometer and barometer and 
by referring to the table, could immediately 
set his sights correctly. 

There seems no reason why the pri- 
vate factories should not know the trajec- 
tories of their cartridges as well as the gov- 
ernment does theirs. In fact, their tables 
of trajectories as published in their cata- 
logues show that they do. Also many of 
them sight their rifles at the factory by 
actual shooting. Then, why cannot they 
equip their rifles with sights whose elevat- 
ing arrangement is correct for the trajec- 
tory? For instance, let them take a .30-30 
repeating rifle, with ordinary sporting front 
and rear sights; sight it in at 75 yards point 
blank, then, from their trajectory tables, 
construct a step elevator for the rear sight 


so that the first step will elevate the sight 
correct for 100 yards, the second for 150 
yards, the third for 200 yards and so on up 
to that range where the rifle will no longer 
group its shots accurately enough to hit an 
animal with surety, say to 400 yards. Such 
a procedure on the part of the factory ne- 
cessitates only the expense of providing 
stamps for striking out the little step ele- 
vator for the trajectory of each cartridge. 
Sights on the Lyman pattern can also eas- 
ily and inexpensively be constructed with 
their graduations to conform to the trajec- 
tory. , 

You, hunters, would you not consider it 
an advantage to be able to walk into a gun 
store and pick out a rifle whose sight had 
plainly marked on it graduations by yards, 
and to know absolutely that if you estimated 
the range correctly your bullet would go 
where aimed, and if your aim was correct 
the game would positively be yours? Well, 
you can have such an arm without its in- 
creasing the cost of manufacture five cents 
per rifle, and you are foolish not to demand 
it. One man’s demand will not bring around 
these and other changes here suggested. It 
needs the demand of the whole body of con- 
sumers. The Englishmen made that demand 
and the English rifle makers are now turn- 
ing out excellent arms of which I shall speak 
later. 

The time has now come when the increasing 
skill of our riflemen calls for a more deli- 
cate method of adjusting sights than that 
now ordinarily in vogue. The men who make 
big scores at our national shoots, who aver- 
age well above 80% at 1,000 yards, never 
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think of adjusting their sights by eye and 
hand. They have a small instrument called 
a micrometer or vernier, which moves the 
elevating bar up or down, and which is very 
delicately graduated into “minutes.” Raising 
or lowering the sight one minute will raise 
or lower the next hit on the target one inch 
for every 100 yards of range. That is, rais- 
ing the sight one minute when shooting at 
500 yards will raise the point of impact for 
the next shot five inches. Yet so small a 
change in elevation as one minute would not 
be appreciable to the eye; could not be 
made by hand. There is an absolute cer- 
tainty in setting the sights in this way 
which leads to extremely accurate shooting. 
The elevating stem of a Lyman No. 1 or 2 
sight could easily (and with small expense 
to the manufacturer) be marked as a micro- 
meter and these results obtained. Raising 
or lowering the Lyman No. 1 or No. 2 rear 
sight one point, or mark of elevation, on a 
26-inch barrel repeating rifle or a 30-inch 
barrel single shot rifle, will raise or lower 
the next shot 4% inches for every 100 yards 
of range. This adjustment is manifestly 
not fine enough. The Lyman receiver sight 
is different in form. This sight and the 
model 1901 and 1905 military sights are very 
difficult to adjust accurately and quickly by 
hand. You wish to elevate. You slip the 
sight up—and it goes past the mark desired. 
You slip it down—and it goes past again; 
and after several traverses you finally stop 
about the mark, and, only half-satisfied with 
your adjustment, you clamp it fast. Now, if 
there were a screw adjustment, preferably 
arranged as a micrometer, to these sights, 
you could quickly screw the sight up or 
down to the exact point desired, simply 
moving the screw a little slower as you ap- 
proached that point. 

But what is the use of all this “inches” 
business on a hunting rifle? you may well 
ask. Without a micrometer adjustment you 
can hardly ever put your bullet in the exact 
spot desired. Let us suppose you see a big- 
horn with his head just in view over a boul- 
der. You know your range pretty well, and 
you want that head. If you can adjust your 
rifle to shoot within an inch, you get it, 
sure. If not, you are very liable to lose that 
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head, and a $1,000 trip comes to an end 
without a trophy. 


Trigger Pull. 

The ideal trigger pull for a big game 
rifle is one weighing from 2% to 2% pounds. 
A heavier pull causes one to jerk the rifle 
off the mark, especially when shooting fast. 
A lighter pull than 24% pounds often causes 
one to fire before he intends to, especially 
if gloves are worn or the hands are numb 
with cold. Most of our hunting rifles will 
be found to have pulls weighing between 
5 and 8 pounds. Some of the factories will 
on special order put out a rifle with any 
weight of trigger pull desired. One of the 
foremost manufacturers, however, refuses to 
do so. In a letter to a sportsman who 
wanted one of their rifles with a 3-pound 
pull, they stated that they must absolutely 
refuse to reduce it below their standard— 
that it was not safe, etc. If the pull of a 
rifle cannot be reduced safely below 7 
pounds, I have no use for that particular 
model. The rifle in question was one of 
the most popular models of today. Hundreds 
of riflemen have been using this model with 
the trigger pull as low as 2 pounds without 
a single accident so far recorded. I person- 
ally have a rifle of this model with trigger 
pull eased up to 2% pounds, which has been 
in constant use for eight years, with over 
5,000 shots fired from it, without a single 
case of the hammer falling unless the trig- 
ger was intentionally pulled. The riflemen 
of the country as a whole are well informed 
on these matters, and replies such as these 
from the manufacturers only tend to make 
a laughing stock of the latter. It is actually 
an advantage to the manufacturers to equip 
their rifles with good, clean, light trigger 
pulls. One of the chief factors tending to 
the enormous popularity of the .35 caliber 
Remington automatic rifle is its light trig- 
ger pull. Many men, formerly poor shots, 
have been able to greatly improve their 
marksmanship with this rifle simply because 
with the light trigger pull they no longer 
jerk the rifle off the mark. And naturally 
they sing the praises of the Remington au- 
tomatic. 

A trigger should pull off clean and 
“sweet.” There should be no drag or creep. 
Just the right amount of pressure and off 
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WANTED—BETTER AMERICAN HUNTING RIFLES. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
Part 1l—Sights. 


For the purpose of comparison let us 
glance a moment at the method of sight- 
ing our national arm, the United States 
magazine rifle, model 1903. The rear 
sight is made with the ranges cor- 
rectly stamped on it as determined by 
experimental firing. The rear sight is 
fastened immovable on the barrel. In 
targeting the front sight is moved from side 
to side or filed down on each individual rifle 
so that when the rear sight is adjusted to 
200 yards the rifle will shoot exactly right 
at that range. Then for any range the scale 
of elevation and the zero of the wind-gauge 
are exactly right for normal temperature and 
sea level barometer (Springfield Armory, 
Massachusetts). This is as accurate as 
sighting can be done. To find the exact 
elevation, say, in Colorado, in late fall, the 
rifleman would simply have to note the dif- 
ference in thermometer and barometer and 
by referring to the table, could immediately 
set his sights correctly. 

There seems no reason why the pri- 
vate factories should not know the trajec- 
tories of their cartridges as well as the gov- 
ernment does theirs. In fact, their tables 
of trajectories as published in their cata- 
logues show that they do. Also many of 
them sight their rifles at the factory by 
actual shooting. Then, why cannot they 
equip their rifles with sights whose elevat- 
ing arrangement is correct for the trajec- 
tory? For instance, let them take a .30-30 
repeating rifle, with ordinary sporting front 
and rear sights; sight it in at 75 yards point 
blank, then, from their trajectory tables, 
construct a step elevator for the rear sight 


so that the first step will elevate the sight 
correct for 100 yards, the second for 150 
yards, the third for 200 yards and so on up 
to that range where the rifle will no longer 
group its shots accurately enough to hit an 
animal with surety, say to 400 yards. Such 
a procedure on the part of the factory ne- 
cessitates only the expense of providing 
stamps for striking out the little step ele- 
vator for the trajectory of each cartridge. 
Sights on the Lyman pattern can also eas- 
ily and inexpensively be constructed with 
their graduations to conform to the trajec- 
tory. , 

You, hunters, would you not consider it 
an advantage to be able to walk into a gun 
store and pick out a rifle whose sight had 
plainly marked on it graduations by yards, 
and to know absolutely that if you estimated 
the range correctly your bullet would go 
where aimed, and if your aim was correct 
the game would positively be yours? Well, 
you can have such an arm without its in- 
creasing the cost of manufacture five cents 
per rifle, and you are foolish not to demand 
it. One man’s demand will not bring around 
these and other changes here suggested. It 
needs the demand of the whole body of con- 
sumers. The Englishmen made that demand 
and the English rifle makers are now turn- 
ing out excellent arms of which I shall speak 
later. 

The time has now come when the increasing 
skill of our riflemen calls for a more deli- 
cate method of adjusting sights than that 
now ordinarily in vogue. The men who make 
big scores at our national shoots, who aver- 
age well above 80% at 1,000 yards, never 
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think of adjusting their sights by eye and 
hand. They have a small instrument called 
a micrometer or vernier, which moves the 
elevating bar up or down, and which is very 
delicately graduated into “minutes.” Raising 
or lowering the sight one minute will raise 
or lower the next hit on the target one inch 
for every 100 yards of range. That is, rais- 
ing the sight one minute when shooting at 
500 yards will raise the point of impact for 
the next shot five inches. Yet so small a 
change in elevation as one minute would not 
be appreciable to the eye; could not be 
made by hand. There is an absolute cer- 
tainty in setting the sights in this way 
which leads to extremely accurate shooting. 
The elevating stem of a Lyman No. 1 or 2 
sight could easily (and with small expense 
to the manufacturer) be marked as a micro- 
meter and these results obtained. Raising 
or lowering the Lyman No. 1 or No. 2 rear 
sight one point, or mark of elevation, on a 
26-inch barrel repeating rifle or a 30-inch 
barrel single shot rifle, will raise or lower 
the next shot 4% inches for every 100 yards 
of range. This adjustment is manifestly 
not fine enough. The Lyman receiver sight 
is different in form. This sight and the 
model 1901 and 1905 military sights are very 
difficult to adjust accurately and quickly by 
hand. You wish to elevate. You slip the 
sight up—and it goes past the mark desired. 
You slip it down—and it goes past again; 
and after several traverses you finally stop 
about the mark, and, only half-satisfied with 
your adjustment, you clamp it fast. Now, if 
there were a screw adjustment, preferably 
arranged as a micrometer, to these sights, 
you could quickly screw the sight up or 
down to the exact point desired, simply 
moving the screw a little slower as you ap- 
proached that point. 

But what is the use of all this “inches” 
business on a hunting rifle? you may well 
ask. Without a micrometer adjustment you 
can hardly ever put your bullet in the exact 
spot desired. Let us suppose you see a big- 
horn with his head just in view over a boul- 
der. You know your range pretty well, and 
you want that head. If you can adjust your 


rifle to shoot within an inch, you get it, 
If not, you are very liable to losé that 


sure, 
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head, and a $1,000 trip comes to an end 
without a trophy. 


Trigger Pull. 


The ideal trigger pull for a big game 
rifle is one weighing from 21%4 to 2% pounds. 
A heavier pull causes one to jerk the rifle 
off the mark, especially when shooting fast. 
A lighter pull than 24% pounds often causes 
one to fire before he intends to, especially 
if gloves are worn or the hands are numb 
with cold. Most of our hunting rifles will 
be found to have pulls weighing between 
5 and 8 pounds. Some of the factories will 
on special order put out a rifle with any 
weight of trigger pull desired. One of the 
foremost manufacturers, however, refuses to 
do so. In a letter to a sportsman who 
wanted one of their rifles with a 3-pound 
pull, they stated that they must absolutely 
refuse to reduce it below their standard— 
that it was not safe, etc. If the pull of a 
rifle cannot be reduced safely below 7 
pounds, I have no use for that particular 
model. The rifle in question was one of 
the most popular models of today. Hundreds 
of riflemen have been using this model with 
the trigger pull as low as 2 pounds without 
a single accident so far recorded. I person- 
ally have a rifle of this model with trigger 
pull eased up to 2% pounds, which has been 
in constant use for eight years, with over 
5,000 shots fired from it, without a single 
case of the hammer falling unless the trig- 
ger was intentionally pulled. The riflemen 
of the country as a whole are well informed 
on these matters, and replies such as these 
from the manufacturers only tend to make 
a laughing stock of the latter. It is actually 
an advantage to the manufacturers to equip 
their rifles with good, clean, light trigger 
pulls. One of the chief factors tending to 
the enormous popularity of the .35 caliber 
Remington automatic rifle is its light trig- 
ger pull. Many men, formerly poor shots, 
have been able to greatly improve their 
marksmanship with this rifle simply because 
with the light trigger pull they no longer 
jerk the rifle off the mark. And naturally 
they sing the praises of the Remington au- 
tomatic. 

A trigger should pull off clean and 
“sweet.” There should be no drag or creep. 
Just the right amount of pressure and off 
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she goes. A slightly checkered trigger is 

an advantage especially when gloves are 

worn or when the finger is sweaty. 
Actions. 

The actions of our repeating rifles leave 
little to be desired. The actions of all our 
single shot rifles are weak in their ability 
to extract a cartridge which sticks in the 
chamber rather tightly; but then single shot 
rifles are seldom used nowadays for hunt- 
ing. The lever action still continues to be 
the most popular despite the fact that the 
bolt action is superior to it in many ways. 
Probably the real reason for this is because 
we have grown so used to the lever action 
that, as one hunter expressed it, “any other 
arm does not look like a real rifle.” There 
is also undoubtedly a romantic attraction 
about the action that our famous pioneers 
used in conquering the wilderness. 

A bolt action can be worked as fast as 
anyone can shoot with accuracy, our la- 
mented old timers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. If you don’t believe this, ask any 
member of any of the six winning teams in 
the National match for the last two years 
to show you. The lever action takes one to 
two hours to dismount, using several screw- 
drivers, pins, etc. The bolt action can be 
dismounted entirely in two to five seconds 
without a _ single tool. This becomes im- 
portant when one wants to wipe the oil from 


CROSSMAN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Charles New- 
ton, of New York, has sent me a copy of 
an article which he intended submitting to 
you for use in your August issue, and has 
asked me to answer this article in the same 
issue, to avoid dragging out the discussion, 
ad nauseam. 

Mr. Newton undertakes the defense of 
the backwoodsman, whom he infers was at- 
tacked in my article in the June number, 
but Mr. Newton’s defense is wasted on des- 
ert air, for no attack on this class of men 
was made in the article of mine referred 
to, my reference to “testing the theoretical 
loads of some backwoodsman” being mere- 
ly from the standpoint that a man of this 
class would not be equipped with the 
necessary apparatus to intelligently test out 


his rifle to prevent freezing up in 20° below 
zero weather, or when he brings his rifle 
from such weather into a warm cabin and 
moisture appears on every speck of it, in- 
side and out, or where he gets caught in a 
heavy rain, or the canoe upsets, or again 
where he rides for many hours in the dust 
of the desert. A rifle in the tropics, where 
the dampness and humidity is beyond belief 
until experienced, must have every part, 
spring, screw, etc., wiped off daily, for a few 
days of inattention will ruin any action. 
The tests of the Ordnance Department seem 
to show conclusively that the bolt actions 
are the only ones which will stand the ter- 
rific blows of many thousand rounds of 
smokeless powder without becoming shaky. 
The bolt action is simpler and less liable to 
jam. If it does jam, one has simply to ex- 
tract the bolt, straighten out the cartridges 
and replace the bolt—time not more than 8 
seconds. 

The best bolt actions are the Mannlicher 
Schonauer, U. S. Model 1903, Mauser, Krag 
and Mannlicher. The Lee bolt action, while 
efficient, and safe, is a slow one to use, due 
to the fact that the bolt has to be closed 
against the pressure of the mainspring. This 
pressure forces the butt away from the 
shoulder, making it difficult to work with- 
out bringing the rifle down for each shot. 

(Concluded in Next Number.) 


TO NEWTON. 


high pressure loads or invent new and su- 
perior cartridges. We have the opposite 
of this type in Dr. Hudson, who has not 
only the apparatus of a cartridge company 
at his disposal if he desires to use it, but 
also the complete and delicate apparatus 
of a manufacturer of high-pressure powders, 
and is thus enabled to go at the matter 
with his eyes open—to take up the prog- 
ress of firearms from where it has been 
left, and not to go back and dig out what 
has already been known for some time. 
Because a man is a backwoodsman is not, 
as Mr. Newton says, any reflection on his 
brains, any more than the fact that a man 
can write M.D. after his name is a com- 
plete testimonial that he is the most intel- 
ligent of men. BUT—something besides 











brains is necessary to conduct tests with 
high explosives that will be of value to 
the shooting fraternity and without danger 

to those trying the proposed loads. Abra- 
: ham Lincoln, himself, the highest type of 
backwoodsman, would very likely have 
sailed through the roof, had he undertaken 
experiments with high pressure powders 
without previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and this previous knowledge would 
have to be obtained, preferably from the 
manufacturers themselves, but at least, 
from some one who knew the peculiarities 
of the powders and the uses to which each 
variety is adapted. A powder is designed 
for a certain use, in certain quantities by 
people who make this powder and who are 
anxious for one thing only—to obtain the 
highest efficiency possible and to satisfy 
the shooting fraternity at large. Bullseye 
is not designed for use in rifles, nor is 
W. A. designed for use in 12-gauge shot- 
guns, and when any individual, particularly 
one with no great experience, and no 
equipment for thorough testing of the dif- 
ferent loads, evolves some darkly mysteri- 
ous mis-use of a certain powder, he is 
simply stating one thing—that he. and his 
little outfit have found out things that were 
denied to the powder companies with their 
wonderful apparatus, and that they don’t 
know what they are talking about when 
they recommend the powder in question for 
one certain use only. 


Mr. Newton has undertaken the task of 
defending Mr. Linkletter from the attacks 
of certain doubting parties, particularly 
doubting after seeing the photographs of 
the two arms in which one of Mr. Linklet- 
ter’s much vaunted loads was tried. As 
one of these arms belongs to Dr. W. G. 
Hudson, who has a greater knowledge of 
firearms and the properties in general of 
high pressure powders, than any man in 
the United States and who has also demon- 
strated that he can use firearms, we must 

‘ acknowledge that Mr. Linkletter’s loads at 
present, stand in urgent need of some de- 
fense. 





The joke of the whole article written by 
Mr. Newton is that while ostensibly defend- 
> ing Mr. Linkletter’s loads, he has more 

thoroughly damned Mr. Linkletter’s theories 
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than any enemy could do, and I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Linkletter has any enemies. 
Mr. Linkletter may well add to the mot- 
toes that may hang around his cosy little 
sitting room, a large and prominent one, 
“HEAVEN SAVE US ' FROM OUR 
FRIENDS.” 

Taking Mr. Newton’s article in detail, his 
stand on the slowness of the cartridge com- 
panies to bring out new things is certain- 
ly correct—particularly things designed by 
some “genius” of whom they have never 
heard. That improvements will not be made 
in the loads on the market I will not say, 
particularly in the line of Mr. Linkletter’s 
endeavor, the metal cased bullet, but are 
our present loads unsatisfactory or ineffi- 
cient? That the fit of the bullets for the 
high power rifles might be improved is the 
claim of a good many well informed persons 
and the metal patched bullet itself is not 
a desirable steady diet for one’s favorite 
rifle, but are our loads as now turned out 
by the cartridge companies, aside from the 
minor detail of the fit of the bullet, unsat- 
isfactory or inefficient? Are there not 
cartridges for sale in the open market which 
are capable of dropping the most powerful 
animal on the globe in his very tracks— 
and doing this as far as the hunter can see 
the animal? Would Mr. Newton ask any- 
thing more murderous than the .405 Win- 
chester with its three thousand odd foot 
pounds of muzzle energy and a bullet that 
is so designed to aeliver most of this force 
within tne body of the animal struck? Of 
what use is the .60 calibre rifle with a 700- 
grain bullet that our Washington friend so 
strongly recommends—without having test- 
ed it out however? Does Mr. Newton hap- 
pen to know that a lead bullet, such as is 
urged by Mr. Linkletter, will not resist de- 
formation enough to even reach the vitals 
if it happens to strike a large bone? Does 
Mr. Newton happen to know that a metal 
cased bullet—that despised object which 
he so violently attacks—in moderately large 
calibres and delivered at high velocity, is 
the most murderous thing yet invented for 
bidding the vital spark of some animal de- 
part? 

Is Mr. Newton looking for anything more 
accurate than the cartridge used by the 
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Palma Team at Ottawa last year, the bul- 
let, by the way, being designed by a man, 
not from the backwoods, but a resident of a 
great city, a man who knows his ground 
thoroughly and who does not cover his ig- 
norance by shrieks of “Dude Gun” at every 
arm which does not resemble a coast de- 
fense gun in the face? It would seem that 
the late test of ammunition to be used by 
our Olympic Team, fired from a plain army 
rifle, would satisfy the most carping critic 
as far as accuracy is concerned and the re- 
sults obtained by the men competing for 
that team would seem to speak fairly well 
for the ability of a plain ordinary ignorant 
cartridge company to produce fine ammuni- 
tion—even without the assistance of our 
New York friend or the gentleman from 
the “backwoods.” 

The metal cased bullet itself is not un- 
desirable for certain purposes — namely 
great penetration where the maximum of re- 
sistance to deformation is desirable, or 
where the great shocking power of a metal 
cased soft nosed bullet is required. Simply 
as a means of holding to the lands of a 
rifle under the pressure of enormous loads 
of powder, the metal cased bullet should 
certainly give way to some other form if 
possible as no one claims that it is any 
improvement on the shooting qualities of 
a rifle. 

There is no occasion for any rifleman in- 
juring his arm by the use of the metal 
cased bullet, particularly if he gets a rifle 
and amunition which fit each other. Not 
one man in a thousand, hunting large game, 
requiring the services of a metal cased bul- 
let, would fire more than a hundred shots 
at big game in a season with this ammu- 
nition. For all other use, if he values his 
rifle and fears the continued use of metal 
cased bullets, the soft lead bullets or the 
Ideal gas check device will be sufficient 
and the life of his rifle will be prolonged 
far beyond the time he would wish to keep 
it. For the target shooter, the same argu- 
ment applies, the metal case is necessary 
only at the 800 and 1,000 stage and the mil- 
itary shooter, usually using some state or 
government rifle, can replace it with another 
without personal expense if his own wears 


out—as things will do—from long continued 
usage. 

Mr. Newton states that the cartridge fac- 
tories are in business for the money that 
there is in it and therefore dislike to put 
out new bullets or cartridges, as there is 
no more money in them than there is in 
selling the old ones. This statement is 
hardly worthy of answer. Because the cart- 
ridge companies are not swayed by every 
wind that blows—by every whim of the ex- 
perimenter, it is no sign they are not will- 
ing to take up improvements and welcome 
them—WHEN THEY ARE IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

The automobile that whizzed along our 
roads four years ago went fast enough for 
any reasonable person and meant as much 
money to the manufacturers as the ones 
turned out at present, but will Mr. Newton 
state that there has been no improvement in 
automobiles during the past four years, ex- 
cept those which have been worked out by 
the experimenter and forced down the 
throats of the unwilling makers? What is 


the name of our automobile, Linkletter or | 


Newton? Are the makers of our wonder- 
ful improved machinery of many different 
forms guided by some other consideration 
than that which guides those guilty ones— 
the cartridge manufacturers, who are alone 
unwilling to make improvements when they 
are suggested by those competent to make 
the suggestions? The makers of gas engines, 
of typewriters, of printing presses, of loco- 
motives or even of the despised pin, are all 
straining every nerve to turn out new and 
better things—only the cartridge compa- 
nies stand still. Mirabile dictu. 


Will Mr. Newton kindly state the process 
used by Dr. Hudson when he persuaded the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company and the 
Winchester Company to take up his bullet, 
put their own ballistic engineers to the task 
of perfecting it in detail and give it to the 
public? Was it because Dr. Hudson was 
not a backwoodsman, in the sense that he 
was equipped to make experiments of value 
and had besides demonstrated by his own 
shooting that his theories were of some value 
by the results obtained from his own im- 
provements? Inventive genius has no lack 
of opportunity when it has been demonstrat- 
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ed that it is genius and not merely theory. 

It is when Mr. Newton touches directly 
upon Mr. Linkletter’s loads that we come 
to the cream of his article—and the damn- 
ing of Mr. Linkletter’s recommended load- 
ing by Mr. Newton’s own testimony. Mr. 
Newton says: “It is not necessary to risk 
life to test loads of smokeless powder if 
one understands its nature and operation. 
If he does not understand these points he 
had better leave the testing to some one 
who does.” As this exactly corresponds 
with what I have been preaching, I can 
only murmur “Amen,” and turn the para- 
graph over to Mr. Linkletter for his care- 
ful attention. 


Mr. Newton says: “As to putting eighty 
grains of W. A. powder in the .45-90 shell, 
this cannot be done, as the shell, full to the 
muzzle, will not hold it. Where the figures 
for this charge came from I do not know, 
but it is impracticable.” Point Number One. 
Mr. Linkletter has recommended at differ- 
ent times from 67 grains of W. A. and 7 
grains of black powder, to 80 grains of W. 
A. for his favorite big game load and Mr. 
Newton states that 80 grains of this stuff 
cannot be put into a shell with a 90 grains 
black powder space, filling the shell to the 
muzzle. If this be true, and it is, then 
67 grains of W. A. and 7 grains of black 
powder—Mr. Linkletter’s lightest load, 
would fill the shell up to the base of the 
bullet and have to be compressed a trifle. 
As this powder, like other high pressure 
powders, is intended for use where some air 
space is left, the shooting of this load, both 
from the standpoint of accuracy and safety, 
may be imagined. Thus Mr. Newton him- 
self, instead of defending Mr. Linkletter, 
shows that Mr. Linkletter has not the faint- 
est idea of the space occupied by W. A. 
powder, let alone its properties behind a 
bullet, when ignited. 


Mr. Newton says further, in regard to 
the much discussed loads for the .44-40, 
which he evidently believes was intended 
for a rifle—and mark what he says regard- 
ing a favorite Linkletter load: “As to the 
12 grains Bullseye in the .44-40, it seems to 
me that regardless of the initial pressure, 
Bullseye is not the proper powder for a 
rifle, since it is all burned in about the 
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first eight inches of the barrel, and much 
greater muzzle velocity can be obtained 
with the same breech pressure from a 
slower burning powder.” Mr. Newton says 
in another paragraph: “Our present re- 
volver loads are unsatisfactory in that it 
is very difficult to get good ballistic results 
with full charges owing to the heat of the 
powder gases melting the base of the bul- 
let and leading the gun.” 

Exactly, and “Our Revolver Loads,” to 
which Mr. Newton refers, are either Bulls- 
eye, or its first cousin, Unique, proving still 
more conclusively the unsuitability of Bulls- 
eye powder for use in a rifle in large 
charges. In a revolver, or in smal] charges 
in a rifle, Bullseye will give excellent ser- 
vice with no trouble from leading, Mr. New- 
ton to the contrary, as I have probably used 
several grains more of this powder than the 
New York gentleman. 

Thus we have Mr. Newton’s word for it 
that Mr. Linkletter did not have the least 
knowledge of Bullseye powder when he rec- 
ommended it for use in a rifle in large 
charges and we know from the two photo- 
graphs in Outdoor Life, the results of this 
load in a revolver. Knock No. 2 for the 
Linkletter loads. 

I did not have to wait for Mr. Newton’s 
word for the effects of this powder in a rifle 
in large charges. My own observations 
showed me the lead in my Savage .32-40 
barrel and my cracked shells when I at- 
tempted to get any more than an ordinary 
three or four grain revolver charge behind 
an ordinary lead bullet. The fused bullet 
taken from a tank of water testified still 
more to the futility of large charges—eight 
grains or more—in a rifle even with the pow- 
der space of a .44-40 and the increased bul- 
let surface upon which to expend its energy. 
I asked Mr. Newton through Outdoor Lif« 
for his experience with this powder, that I 
might use him as an additional witness as 
to the evident ignorance displayed by Mr. 
Linkletter when he recommended this load 
in a .44-40 either revolver or rifle, and wrote 
the “Trust” in addition for their opinion. 
This opinion will be found in the June num- 
ber of Outdoor Life. 

Of course Mr. Linkletter will state that 
he knows more about it than the powder 
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makers—as he has done before—but, for me, 
at least, I will prefer to be guided by their 
instructions for a while longer. 

Mr. Newton has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that Mr. Linkletter knows nothing 
about either of the two powders which he 
recommends to the shooting fraternity in 
outlandish doses. As these two loads are a 
fair sample of the Linkletter prescriptions 
that gentleman’: theories are knocked on the 
head far more effectually than I could or 
would have done—and I am a firm disbe- 
liever in ignorant experimenting with dan- 
gerous explosives by a person who is not 
equipped to conduct experiments with profit 
to others or safety to those trying the rec- 
ommended loads. 

The only ground which Mr. Newton does 
not cut from under the feet of Mr. Linklet- 
ter is that of the super-caliber bullet, and 
the throated barrel and unfortunately this is 
the only theory of Mr. Linkletter’s which is 
not really his at all. Witness bullet 375272 
of the Ideal Manufacturing Company, meas- 


SOME THOUGHTS ON PISTOL 


Although the pistol and revolver are the 
most difficult of all small firearms to mas- 
ter, very few books have been written about 
the art of pistol and revolver shooting. In 
this respect the shotgun and the rifle have 
been accorded much more liberal treatment, 
and at present not a little of the informa- 
tion about the pistol and the revolver must 
be sought in books devoted primarily to the 
rifle. When a book devoted exclusively to 
the pistol and the revolver does appear, 
therefore, it quite naturally warrants a more 
extended review than that commonly al- 
lotted to other books on the art of shoot- 
ing. Such a book is now before me. It is 
entitled “The Pistol and Revolver,” and is 
written by Mr. A.L. A. Himmelwright, pres- 
ident of the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion. The volume contains 157 pages, is 
fully illustrated, is handsomely printed and 
attractively bound by J. J. Little & Co., 
New York, and is of a size just right to slip 
into one’s coat pocket. 

The book attempts to cover the practical 
phases of pistol and revolver shooting, such 
as military, target and pocket arms, rim-fire 


suring some four or five thousandths of an 
inch larger than the bore of the rifle, and 
with which Dr. Hudson won the All-Comers 
match at Sea Girt and also made the world’s 
record of 241 points. This bullet was de- 
signed in 1904 and requires the throated 
barrel, so it is different to see wherein Mr. 
Linkletter has discovered anything new. Mr. 
Linkletter evolved this theory at about the 
same time I evolved the same idea, we both 
having read it in the Ideal catalogue. 

Mr. Newton’s article, summed up, seems 
to be one-third defense of the long-suffering 
backwoodsman who has not been attacked; 
one-third exploiting Mr. Newton’s own the- 
ories, and one-third to knocking Mr. Link- 
letter’s loads higher than the fabled kite. 

Friend Linkletter’s attention is respect- 
fully called to the extreme suitability of the 
motto above referred to if he has any other 
friends who wish to defend his loads in this 
Newtonian way. 

EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 
California. 


AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. 


and central-fire cartridges, sights, position 
of the shooter, target shooting, revolver 
practice for the police, pistol shooting for 
ladies, targets, booths and pits for clubs 
and ranges, hints to beginners in the selec- 
tion of arms, in manipulation, in position 
and aiming, and in reloading ammunition. 
There is also an appendix devoted to the 
rules, regulations and records of the United 
States Revolver Association. 

The book is not wholly new, as the 
greater portion is a slightly revised reprint 
of Mr. Himmelwright’s chapter on the pistol 
and the revolver in “Guns, Ammunition and 
Tackle,” an admirable book published by the 
Macmillan Company in 1904. However, con- 
siderable information has been added about 
smokeless loads, and the chapters on re- 
volver practice for the police, pistol sheot- 
ing for ladies, and clubs and ranges (the 
latter chapter appeared recently in “Arms 
and the Man”) are wholly new—enough to 
justify the issue of the work in a volume 
by itself. 

Although the book is a valuable addition 
to the literature of pistol and revolver shoot- 
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ing, and is certain of a cordial welcome 
from all pistol and revolver shooters, it is 
greatly to be regretted that Mr. Himmel- 
wright did not give his older material a 
more severe revision and re-writing and 
bring the entire book wholly down to date. 
Hardly anything has progressed more rap- 
idly of late years than pistol and revolver 
shooting, a progress due largely to the work 
of the United States Revolver Association, 
to the extended experiments with Bullseye 
powder and to the introduction of the .38 
Smith & Wesson Special cartridge. The 
book undoubteu:y leaves something wanting 
in these matters and it contains not a few 
statements that are at least questionable. 

In reading the book I have jotted down 
such of these matters as seem to call for 
animadversion, and these I propose to com- 
ment upon in the paragraphs that follow: 

Pagell. “Pistol shooting as a pastime 
has been practiced since the time of the 
discovery of gunpowder.” No one knows 
precisely where or when gunpowder was 
first made, but it was probably first made 
in China, and we do know that the Chinese 
used gunpowder in fireworks as early as 
the 7th century and that the pistol did not 
come into use much before the 15th century, 
long after the discovery of gunpowder. The 
bow-pistol, using a small bow for a propel- 
lant and a bolt or an arrow for a projectile, 
of course preceded the pistol using powder 
and ball. 


Page 14. “Some of the most brilliant 
shooting has been done by persons possess- 
ing a decidedly nervous temperament; but 
those of a phlegmatic temperament will gen- 
erally make more uniform and _ reliable 
marksmen.” This position is hardly ten- 
able. Mr. Horace Kephart, in “Guns, Ammu- 
nition and Tackle,” p. 172, says that it is 
“a delusion similar to the one about the 
‘cold, gray shooting eye.’ There is nothing 
in it. Temperament does not rule in marks- 
manship.” And Dr. W. G. Hudson, in “Mod- 
ern Rifle Shooting,” page 114, says that, ac- 
cording to his observation as a physician, 
“nerve has little to do with it’; he suggests 
that expert marksmanship is largely a mat- 
ter of “a certain education or development 
of co-ordination more than anything else.” 
Page 15. Mr. Himmelwright’s distinction 
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between the pistol and the revolver is not 
accurately drawn. He says that the term 
“pistol” is applied indiscriminately to the 
single shot pistol and the revolver; that 
“the pistol is now recognized as a single- 
shot arm,” etc., and that “the modern re- 
volver is an arm with a revolving cylinder 
holding five or six cartridges,” etc. But, 
throughout his book Mr. Himmelwright ap- 
plies the term “pistol” to arms like the Lu- 
ger, Colt, Mauser, etc., none of which is a 
single shot arm. The true distinction is 
this: The term “pistol” is the class name 
for any small firearm intended to be held 
in one hand when aimed. The word comes 
from the Italian “pistola,” which in turn was 
derived from the name of the town Pistoia, 
near Florence, where a certain form of dag- 
ger (small sword) was originally made. The 
name was later transferred from this form 
of dagger to the small firearm that we call 
a “pistol.” In this sense any revolver may 
properly be called a “pistol,” although not 
all pistols are revolvers. If we wish to use 
these terms with precision, however, we may 
apply the term “revolver” to such small fire- 
arms as are intended to be held in one hand 
while aimed, and that have “a revolving bar- 
rel provided with a number of bores (as in 
the earlier styles of the weapon) or (as in 
modern forms) a single barrel with a re- 
volving cylinder at its base, provided with 
a number of chambers” [Century Diction- 
ary], and the term “pistol” we may apply to 
ali other small firearms that are intended to 
be held in the hand when aimed and that 
are not revolvers. It is sometimes said that 
Colonel Colt invented the revolver. He of 
course did no such thing, as the principle of 
a revolving firearm was known and applied 
as early as the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. What Colonel Colt really did was to 
apply this principle to the cylinder of the 
weapon instead of to the barrel. He was 
thus the first to invent a really practical 
and serviceable revolving firearm. 


Page 17. Mr. Himmelwright closes his 
brief comparison of the Smith & Wesson and 
Colt .38 Military revolvers with the state- 
ment that “the principal difference between 
these arms is in the shape of their handles.” 
This statement is as it stood in the old book 
but there the S. & W. .38 Military revolver 
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was illustrated by the 1902 model, which had 


a rounded stock. This revolver is illustrated 
in the new book by the 1905 model, which 
has a handle so much like that of the Colt 
that the novice will be puzzled, I fancy, as 
he looks at the illustrations of these two 
arms at page 19, to find this “principal dif- 
ference” in “the shape of the handles.” This 
statement was not true even in 1904, as there 
was then and is now more difference by far 
between these arms than that of their han- 
dies, a fact that has been clearly shown 
during the last few years in the remarkable 
popularity and wonderful records of the .38 
S. & W. Military revolver. 

Page 18. Of the S. & W. Russ.:an and the 
Colt New Service, .44 caliber, Mr. Himmel- 
wright says that with good ammunition 
these arms “are capable of making groups 
of ten shots in a 3-inch circle at 50 yards,” 
but at page 45 he gives 2% inches as the 
diameter of the circle enclosing a group of 
ten shots from the S. & W. Russian. 

Page 22. “The automatic pistol,” says 
Mr. Himmelwright, “has almost double the 
velocity and range of the revolver.” Mr. 
Himmelwright gives no table of ranges; but 
at page 49 he does give a table of veloci- 
ties, penetration, etc., and this table does 
not bear out the above statement. The 
muzzle velocity of the .38 S. & W. Special, 
for example, is there given as 885, while 
that of the .88 Colt Automatic is 1070 and 
that of the .45 Colt Automatic (“the most 
powerful small arm ever invented!”’) is even 
less, 816; the highest velocity given in this 
table is that of the .30 Mauser, 1308, which 
is certainly not “almost double” 885. 

Page 22. “These arms (automatic pistols) 
equal the best military revolvers in ac- 
curacy.” This statement is extremely 
doubtful, is not justified by the experience 
of most shooters, and is indeed controverted 
by the author’s own admission of the de- 
fects of these arms (page 24). 

Page 24. The cost of the automatic pis- 
tol “is about double that of a good revolver.” 
There are too many of these inaccurate 
statements in the book. 


Pages 26-28. The book does not profess 


to deal with obsolete arms, and yet in Mr. 
Himmelwright’s treatment of single shot pis- 
among 


tols, he illustrates and describes, 
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others, the Stevens pistol (Gould model), the 
Wurfflein pistol and the Remington pistol. 
This is misleading, as none of these three 
pistols is now manufactured. The J. Stev- 
ens Arms & Tool Co. has discontinued the 
manufacture of the Gould and Conlin mod- 
els and now manufacture the Lord model in- 
stead; the Remington Arms Co. and Mr. 
William Wurfflein both write me that they 
no longer manufacture target pistols. 


Pages 31-34. In treating of pocket arms, 
Mr. Himmelwright makes no mention of cer- 
tain desirable qualities possessed by the .32 
Colt Automatic as a pocket arm. This arm, 
as manufactured in a somewhat modified 
form by the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de 
Guerre, Liege, Belgium, has been adopted by 
the Belgium government for their army and 
police, by the German government, for their 
police, and by numerous cities in Europe for 
their police and guards. I am informed that 
over 300,000 of the pistols have been manu- 
factured and sold in Europe, and the arm 
has become extremely popular in this coun- 
try as a pocket arm, Fig. 17 (page 33) il- 
lustrating the .32 hand-ejector S. & W., is 
obsolete, the model there illustrated having 
been superseded by Model 1903 with front 
cylinder lock. 

Pages 34-48. These pages deal largely 
with black powder loads, and the reader 
will need to correct and to supplement them 
by reference to the Ideal Hand Book (No. 
18). 

Pages 48-52. These pages, which deéal 
with smokeless loads, are naturally of 
greater value than the preceding, since 
smokeless powder (especially Bullseye) is 
rapidly taking the place of black powder 
with revolver shooters. The table at page 
49, which gives the muzzle velocities, pene- 
tration, etc., of the principal factory-loaded 
smokeless cartridges, is especially valuable, 
and a comparison with the shorter table in 
the old book will show the development 
made in recent years with these loads. The 
table, however, omits some very satisfac- 
tory loads, such for example as the mid- 
range cartridges, which nearly all cartridge 
manufacturers now supply. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Himmelwright did not here 
give as extended treatment to the 38 S. & 
W. Special loads as he has given at pages 











43-45 to the .44 Russian loads. Of late years 
the .38 S. & W. Special cartridge has largely 
superseded the .44 Russian in the favor of 
revolver shooters, especially for the 50-yard 
target work, although the new .44 S. & W. 
hand-ejector Military revolver, Model 1908, 
and the .44 S. & W. Special cartridge (the 
shell is slightly longer than that of the .44 
Russian and the black powder load is 26 
grains) will doubtless do much to bring back 
the .44 caliber to its former popularity. 


Pages 53-55. The pages dealing with 
sights are good as far as they go, but they 
do not go very far. Only the Military, Paine 
and Patridge sights are illustrated; no sug- 
gestion is made with regard to the respec- 
tive values of large and small front beads 
nor of the values of the different materials 
of which front sights are made; no instruc- 
tion is given for the making of new sights 
nor for the filing, fitting and making over 
of sights which for one reason or another 
may prove unsatisfactory to the shooter, and 
nothing is said of telescope sights, although 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. has recently 
placed on the market a practical telescope 
for pistols, which gives a clear field when 
the pistol is held at arm’s length. The truth 
of the matter is that revolver sights as now 
made are at the best but poor makeshifts, 
and I am inclined to think that the great- 
est improvement in revolvers to be looked 
for in the near future will be in more ac- 
curate devices for aiming them. Certain it 
is that revolver sights are now far inferior 
to rifle sights. The front sight should be 
placed nearer the muzzle of the barrel than 
it now is, and it should be so made that the 
Same amount can be seen each time aim is 
taken. Furthermore, as it seems impossible 
to find any material that is equally service- 
able for both target work and hunting, front 
sights should be made of different materi- 
als, and so made that a sight of one material 
may be easily substituted for a sight of an- 
other material. At the present time there is 
no rear sight made for the revolver that can 
be adjusted both horizontally and vertically 
without using a screwdriver. Indeed it may 
be found advisable to change entirely the 
prevailing shapes of the front and rear 
sights, and right here I desire to say that 
the restrictions placed upon sights by the 
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United States Revolver Association, while 
more liberal than those of the National Rifle 
Association of Great Britain, seem to me 
extremely rigid. 

Pages 57-60. The pictures showing the 
positions of eight noted American revolver 
shots will be of great service to beginners 
in adopting a natural and graceful position 
for shooting. If the beginner will imitate 
the poise of Mr. Anderton and the hold of Mr. 
Winans or of Mr. Axtell, he will do much to 
futrher his success as a marksman. Sev- 
eral of these shots hold too low down on 
the stock and have the wrong position for 
the thumb. The main thing in holding is to 
grip high up on the handle and as nearly 
direct in line with the axis of tue barrel as 
possible, with the thumb extended straight 
out and its tip resting against the project- 
ing flange just back of the cylinder. Such a 
hold, however, is impossible with arms like 
the Colt .38 Officer’s Model and .44 New 
Service, owing to the design and position of 
the latch that releases the cylinder. 

Page 78. The Standard American Target 
for 50-yard work is illustrated, and the di- 
ameters of the circles given. The same 
should have been done for the 20-yard tar- 
get, as the beginner will probably begin his 
work at this distance, and may like to make 
his own targets until he is proficient enough 
to warrant the purchase of printed targets. 

Pages 80-81. Mr. Himmelwright here dep- 
recates the attempts made from time to 
time to devise and to introduce new targets. 
His reasons are that all the important pistol 
and revolver matches and records have been 
shot on the Standard American Target and 
that the merit of a score on a new target 
cannot be judged by those unfamiliar with 
it. Dr. Hudson, in his “Modern Rifle Shoot- 
ing,” page 97, adopts the same view, and 
adds that “anyone who endeavors to foist 
upon us new target designs I always feel in- 
clined to regard almost as a malefactor.” 
While there may be some truth in what 


these writers urge, I cannot think that their 
attitude in this matter is well taken. Should 
the same attitude be adopted in science, in 
industrial invention or in any other line of 
endeavor, all progress would be at an end. 
The American Standard Target is not a sa- 
It is 


cred affair by any manner of means. 
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not even a perfect target and I never yet 
have been able to arrive at the principle 
upon which the varying diameters of its cir- 
cles were determined. Perhaps Major C. W. 
Hinman, the inventor of this target, could 
throw some light on the matter. To my 
mind the size of the bullseye, the diameter 
of the circles, the material of which the tar- 
get is made and even the color of the bulls- 
eye and of the surrounding background are 
matters for study and improvement. It is 
by no means certain, for example, that black 
is the best color for the bullseye, and it is 
quite certain that white is not the best color 
for the surrounding background. A system 
of fine cross lines might also be added to 
the target for the purpose of locating the 
shots when the score has been transferred 
to the score book and the original target 
destroyed. And while on this subject Il 
should like to add that I hope the time will 
soon come when the count of a score shall 
be determined by the centers of the shots 
rather than by their edges. Anyone who 
will study the target recently made by Mr. 
Crossman will notice how, by the present 
system of scoring, mere size of caliber be- 
comes a matter of importance in the mak- 
ing of high scores. When shooting at a live 
target it is the center of the shot that tells, 
and not the mere touch of the exterior of 
the bullet. 


Pages 90-99. In the chapter on Clubs and 
Ranges some suggestions might have been 
given for the construction of a simple home 
target and butt for individual use, as many 
shooters cannot avail themselves of club 
and range targets. In “The Rifle Gallery” 
and “Rifle Practice,” two little books by Ma- 
jor James E. Bell, some suggestions along 
this line will be found. 


Page 100 et seq. Mr. Himmelwright’s Hints 
to Beginners should be supplemented by Mr. 
Winans’ chapter on Learning to use the Re- 
volver (“Hints on Revolver Shooting,” pages 
23-42). Mr. Winans’ suggestions as to hold- 
ing and aiming are especially valuable, par- 
ticularly his recommendation to hold high 
on the handle and to squeeze off with the 
whole hand—as if squeezing an orange. I 
prefer Mr. Winans’ position of the thumb 
to that recommended by Mr. Himmelwright 
in the illustration at page 102. 


Pages 101-102. I think Mr. Himmelwright 
goes too far in making the selection of a 
revolver or a pistol so largely a matter of 
the fit and the feel of the arm. While this 
is a matter of the utmost importance in fine 
work, there are other matters of fully as 
great importance, and these, it seems to me, 
Mr. Himmelwright does not sufficiently 
stress. 

Page 104. Mr. Himmelwright follows 
Mr. Winans in his preference for a barrel 
6% inches in length for tne revolver. To 
my notion 7% inches is the ideal length for 
trick and target shooting, and the extra inch 
adds materially to the accuracy of the weap- 
pon, nor does it destroy the balance of a 
properly-constructed arm. Many of the best 
records have been made with barrels 7% 
inches and even 8 inches in length, and 
quite recently some good work has been 
done with Pope barrels 7% inches and 8 
inches in length. It may interest readers of 
this magazine to know that the new .44 8S. 
& W. hand-ejector Model 1908, which is now 
supplied with a barrel 6% inches in length, 
is eventually to be supplied with a barre! 
7% inches in length, and also in 4-inch and 
5-inch. 

Page 1lé6. It is advised that the sights 
and top surface of the barrel be smoked or 
blackened by burning gum camphor or by 
painting with “sight black,’ but no recipe 
is given for making “sight black.” A recipe 
will be found in Dr. Hudson’s “Modern Rifle 
Shooting,” page 138. 

Page 117. The directions given for prac- 
ticing for rapid firing are wholly inadequate. 
See Chapters VII., VIII. and IX., of Win- 
ans’ “Hints on Revolver Shooting,” for some 
admirable suggestions for this work. 


Page 124. “The factory-loaded ammuni- 
tion for pistols and revolvers is so excellent 
that little is to be gained by hand loading.” 
Most revolver shots will probably not agree 
with this statement. Much of the finest 
work at the targets has been done, and 
many of the best records have been made 
by men shooting ammunition loaded by them- 
selves. In certain contests, such as the mili- 
tary revolver championship, where the fac- 
tory-loaded full service charge is required, 
hand-loaded ammunition is of course out of 
the question. And the little .22 long rifle 
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eartridges furnished by the manufacturers 
and used almost exclusively in pistol shooting 
are all that can be desired. But a consid- 
erable portion of other factory-loaded cart- 
ridges for the revolver are simply abomi- 
nable; the bullets are seldom large enough 
to fill the barrel to the bottom of the 
grooves, most of them are hollow base and 
in expanding leave uneven and ragged 
edges, inferior or slow-burning powder is 
sometimes used, the powder charges are 
wanting in uniformity and the lubricant 
often fails to lubricate. I have bought 
black powder cartridges that were so poor 
that unless I cleaned both the cylinder and 
the barrel thoroughly after each shot it 
would be impossible at 20 yards, and that, 
too, with the most careful holding, to get 
within 5 or 6 inches of the center of the 
bullseye, with some shots going 10 and even 
12 inches wide of center. The number of 
unaccountables in certain brands of smoke- 
less cartridge, is sometimes excessively an- 
noying, and frequently, where the maker 
has used a slow burning powder, I have 
had to use the utmost care to keep the un- 
burned particles of powder from getting into 
the action of my revolver. I am willing to 
grant that there is not much money saved 
in loading one’s own ammunition, but at 
the very least it is a great satisfaction to 
know just what is in one’s cartridges. The 
beginner I should advise to start with fac- 
tory-loaded cartridges and to use them un- 
til he learns by experience just what load 
is especially fitted to the peculiarities of 
himself and his revolver. But there will 
come a time in his shooting when he simply 
must master the art of loading his own am- 







Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to add my 
experience (and answer my friend W. C. 
Mattox of Colorado) on the merits of the 
large bore rifle. I have seen and shot quite 
a goodly number and can vouch for at least 
three. First of all, for large and dangerous 
game I would most assuredly recommend 
the Winchester .405; it is perfect and will 
always get your game without having to 
follow it for miles, as is so often the case 
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munition—if he really is determined to be- 
come an expert marksman. 

Page i131. The proportion of lead to tin 
in bullets is given as varying from 30 to 1 
to 20 to 1. With Bullseye powder 15 to 1 
and in some cases 12 to 1 will be found to 
give better satisfaction. 

And now let me say in conclusion that 
I do not wish to be understood as discred- 
iting the value of Mr. Himmelwright’s book. 
I have derived no little pleasure and profit 
from reading it, and, while I think that Mr. 
Himmelwright should have brought to his 
undertaking somewhat more of care and con- 
sideration than he has sometimes shown, the 
book as it stands is a valuable one. ‘This 
book, Mr. Walter Winans’ “Hints on Revol- 
ver Shooting”—if Mr. Winans’ more compre- 
hensive work “The Art of Revolver Shoot- 
ing” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.) seems 
too expensive—the “Hand Book of the U. S. 
Revolver Association” (Mr. J. B. Crabtree, 
Sec’y, Springfield, Mass.) and the “Ideal 
Hand Book” (Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn.) may serve as the nucleus of an in- 
expensive library which every pistol and 
revolver shot should possess, About this 
nucleus may be gathered other books on the 
pistol and the revolver, as well as on the 
rifle and the shotgun if one cares for them, 
and by all means a scrap-book should be 
begun, made up of the articles on pistol and 
revolver shooting that appear from time to 
time in the magazines devoted to the 
interests of sportsmen. This scrap-book, 
which should have loose leaves for the easy 
and correct arrangement of the pasted clip- 
pings, will, with a little patience and per- 
sistence, soon grow into a volume of absorb- 
ing worth and interest. 


TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON. 


with the .30-30. 


Next to this is the 
chester .33, a most powerful gun and which 
I really think for long-range shooting will 
stand up a little better. 
bou killed at 325 yards without raising the 


Win- 


I have seen cari- 


sight and with a single shot. 
could anyone want? As for 


What more 
an all-round 


rifle for any work short of moose or griz- 
zlies, the old .38-55 has, I think, a more 
evenly-balanced cartridge than any other one 
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manufactured. I have shot caribou and bear 
and never had it go back on me yet. I have 
taken running shots at 220 yards and 
dropped my caribou in his tracks and 
clipped the head off partridge with ease; 
this the .405 will not do so well, but as 
before stated, give me the best of all, the 
.405, for heavy game. 
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My experience last fall in New Bruns 
wick, moose shooting, fully convinced me 
of this. 

This talk of recoil of the .405 is all bosh. 
Any man fit to hunt large game and able 
to stand the hardships can shoot this rifle 


and never think of its recoil. R. G. DAVIS. 


Connecticut. 


OLD-TIME ARMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I 
April Outdoor Life a letter from a gentle- 
man in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., asking about the 
old Spencer repeater, .50 caliber. I have 
one, and have used it in Idaho with good 
results. It shoots hard and strong and is 
quite accurate, but it is too heavy to pack 
around. 

I use, for most work, a Winchester car- 
bine, model 1894, .30 Winchester smokeless, 
soft-nosed bullet. and it will kill almost any- 
thing short of an elephant. 

Several times I have seen inquiries from 


IN DEFENSE OF DR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June issue 
(page 587) under the heading, “Denuncia- 
tion and Vilification,’ Pascal De Angelis in- 
timates that our member, Dr. Sayre, to- 
gether with several other shooters of na- 
tional and international reputation, does not 
understand the practical use of the revolver 
but understands it only as a target weapon. 
For your information we desire to say that 


notice in the 


subscribers as to the whereabouts of the 
Sharp’s “Old Reliable” rifles with the Bor- 
schardt hammerless action. I have two of 
them, .45 caliber, and would be willing to 
exchange one of them with some subscriber 
that really wants one of these fine old guns. 
I don’t want to sell it, as there is a certain 
amount of sentiment connected with these 
guns, but if any of the faithful would like 
to get one, I’d be glad to hear from him. 
We have lots of big game in the Bitter 
Root mountains, but I very rarely see any 
letters from people out in our part of the 
world. “IDAHO.” 


SAYRE AND OTHERS, 


Dr. R. H. Sayre is Inspector of Small Arms 
Practice in Squadron A, N. G. N. Y., one of 
the crack cavalry organizations of the coun- 
try, and as such he surely must be credited 
with knowing something about the practical 
use of revolvers. 
MANHATTAN RIFLE & REV. ASSN., 
N. Y. City. J. E. Silliman, Sec’y-Treas. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in Mr. 
Crossman’s article in June Outdoor Life 
some questions which he desires answered 
and will try to answer them from the stand- 
point of my limited experience. 

On page 592 he asks: “What. . does 
anyone want to test the theoretical loads of 
some backwoodsman for, when the factories 
that make the powder and the people that 
load the ammunition test the loads for us 
and give us the benefit of their complete 
and delicate testing apparatus?” 

In answering this I would call Mr. Cross- 
man’s attention primarily to the fact that 





aman may be called a backwoodsman, may 
in fact be a backwoodsman, and yet be pos- 
sessed of some degree of brain power, as 
witness Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Benton, 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Sam Houston, 
Davy Crockett and a host of others whose 
names will be remembered as long as this 
republic exists. 

Returning to the subject in hand, it is 
well known that ammunition factories are 
not at all progressive in putting out new 
cartridges. 

Taking the position emphasized by Mr. 
Crossman in his first article that the expert 








target shooter is the best judge of his arms 
and ammunition, how many expert rifle or 
revolver shooters use factory-loaded car- 
tridges? Practically none. This class has 
bodily abandoned the product of the fac- 
tories with all the advantages of their deli- 
cate apparatus so benevolently furnished us, 
tested “theoretical loads,” demonstrated 
their superiority over the factory output and 
use them in their work. And this decision 
is from Mr. Crossman’s court of last resort 
and he is bound by it. 


The factories are in business for the 
purpose of making money, which they 
frankly confess, and there is practically no 
money, but, on the other hand, considerable 
expense to them, in connection with putting 
out a new cartridge, since it simply takes 
the place of some other cartridge being man- 
the place of some other cartridge already 
being manufactured by them. No greater 
number of cartridges are sold, as if a man 
cannot get the best which can be produced 
he uses the best he can get. Therefore the 
factories discourage any change in ammu- 
nition. 


I well remember personally carrying on a 
four-year campaign, bombarding the Win- 
chester and Marlin companies from 1898 to 
1902, in an endeavor to have them bring out 
the .32-40 high power cartridge, and it was 
not until I had the Winchester company 
make me an experimental single-shot rifle 
for the high power .32-40 ammunition that 
the Winchesters brought out their .32 Win- 
chester Special cartridge—and the Marlins 
trotted along behind with the .32-40 high 
power. 

The series of W. H. V. cartridges for 
black powder arms now produced by the 
Winchester company and the corresponding 
H. V. cartridges of the U. M. C. company 
were the outcome of the experiments of men 
possibly “backwcodsmen,” who were not sat- 
isfied with the then-existing degree of per- 
fection in ammunition and felt that the fu- 
ture might hold in store something better, 
and it did. 


Our present ammunition is_ infinitely 


better than it was ten years ago, and ten 
years from now it will be Infinitely better 
than it is today, and practically all the ad- 
vance has been and will be made through 
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“testing theoretical loads,” for all new loads 
are theoretical before they are practical; 
they are thought out before they are tried. 


Mr. Crossman then asks: “To what end 
shall we test these loads at the risk of our 
lives?” 

It is not necessary to risk life to test 
loads of smokeless powder, if one under- 
stands its nature and operation. If he does 
not understand these points he had better 
leave the testing to someone who does. I1 
have tested out probably twenty-five to 
thirty different kinds of smokeless powder 
and have never yet been in danger from it. 

Anyone wishing to test such a load 
should use the arm and bullet recommended 
but begin work with a small charge of pow- 
der and work up gradually to the charge 
recommended, stopping when the appear- 
ance of shell and primer show excessive 
pressures are being developed. 

The factories will never test these loads 
for us, so if they are to be tested the indi- 
vidual riflemen must do it and if they are 
a success, then force the factories to make 
them later. 

The next question is: “Are our present 
loads unsatisfactory or inefficient?” 

When the matchlock was displaced by 
the flint and steel, many authorities on fire- 
arms announced that perfection had been 
reached and that progress in that line was 
at an end. They were just as near right as 
Mr. Crossman when he preaches the perfec- 
tion of the present arms and ammunition. 
claim to have killed elephants with it in 


Our present arms and ammunition are a 
great advance over the equipment of the an- 
cient arquebusier, but this represents many 
centuries of advance and improvement, and 
in no period of that time has this advance 
and improvement been as rapid as in the 
past twenty years, and appearances would 
indicate that the next twenty years will see 
even greater advances made and a man is 
both very brave and very foolish who is 
willing to state in the public press that per- 
fection has been reached in these lines. 


Our present loads for high power rifles 
are very unsatisfactory in that they require 
the use of a metal patch bullet which is 
destructive to the barrei, uneven at the base 
and consequently inaccurate, and is very 
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expensive. The barrel heats very rapidly 
in use, lubrication was practically impossi- 
ble until last fall when the writer and an- 
other gentleman devised a scheme of graph- 
ite lubrication, and even this leaves much 
to be desired. 

Our present revolver loads are unsatis- 
factory in that it is very difficult to get 
good ballistic results with full charges ow- 
ign to the heat of the powder gases melting 
the base of the bullet and leading the gun. 

If we can do away with some of this 
heat or minimize its effect upon the bullet, 
we can get far better velocity, and velocity 
and efficiency are almost synonymous. 

Since writing my last communication to 
Outdoor Life I have done considerable ex- 
perimenting in the line of revolver ammuni- 
tion and find that as soon as the velocity 
is brought up to a satisfactory point trou- 
ble from heating is experienced, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to cut down the pow- 
der charge, and with it the velocity, in or- 
der to save the bullet and barrel. 

As to the efficiency of our present small 
arms and their ammunition, they are vastly 
more efficient than they have ever before 
been, but at the same time vastly less effi- 
cient than they may be in the future. and 
if it be possible to increase the velocity or 
accuracy, or both, by some hitherto unknown 
means, then the question “are our present 
loads unsatisfactory or inefficient?” must 
be answered in the affirmative. 

As to Mr. Linkletter’s loads, this gentle- 
man is evidently earnestly striving to pro- 
vide a substitute for the metal patch bullet. 
This is the greatest need of the rifleman of 
today. I have personally expended more 
than $100 in my efforts to accomplish this 
end, without success so far, and if some 
other man can do it I will try to be the 
first to take off my hat to him and avail 
myself of the benefits coming to us all from 
his success. 

As to the safety of Mr. Linkletter’s loads, 
I note in most of his rifle loads he uses a 
black powder shell with W. A. powder. 

I do not believe, although I have not 
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made complete tests, that there is a black 
powder cartridge on the market today which 
cannot be loaded up to the base of the bul- 
let with W. A. powder, not compressed, and 
fired with the standard weight soft lead or 
metal patched bullet with perfect safety in 
any well-made single shot or repeating rifle 
adapted to that black powder cartridge. 

As to putting 80 grains W. A. powder in 
the .45-90 shell, this cannot be done, as the 
shell full to the muzzle will not hold it. 
Where the figures for this charge came from 
I do not know, but it is impracticable. 

As to the 12 grains Bullseye in the .44-40, 
it seems to me that, regardless of the initial 
pressure, Bullseye is not the proper powder 
for a rifle, since it is all burned in about the 
first eight inches of the barrel and much 


greater muzzle velocity can be obtained with 
the same breech pressure from a slower 


burning powder. 

Such powders as Bullseye and the dense 
shotgun nitroes are admirably adapted for 
getting the greatest velocity from a light 
bullet with the least report, but ten years’ 
experience with them leads me to say that 
they are useful in rifle shooting only where 
it is desirable to keep the report and recoil 
down to a minimum, such as shooting cats 
off the back fence. 

I for one would be glad to see the Link- 
letter loads thoroughly tried out, and if I 
had any use for such a powerful rifle would 
have done so myself long ago. If they can 
be adapted to small bore rifles they will be 
one of the greatest steps in advance made 
in recent years. . 

I have considerable confidence in Mr. 
Linkletter’s theories since his ideas of a su- 
per-caliber bullet and a throated barrel I 
know to be correct; and if he can make the 
bullet hold to the rifling and prevent the 
gas cutting, the whole proposition will be 
feasible. 

I trust that you will have thorough tests 
of these loads made, also similar loads for 
smaller caliber rifles, as a matter of both 
justice and information. 

CHARLES NEWTON. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Could some of the 
brethren tell me something about the single- 






action S. & W.? I have used the single- 
action .44 Russian a little, but not enough 








to learn the capabilities of the gun, so I 
would like to hear about the Russian model, 
the .45 Schofield and the .38 single-action. 
As to that pin-fire double or single action 
French gun, I will say that the old cap-and- 
ball revolver could be used either way by 
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the pressure on a small lever. Bannerman 
of New York has some of these revolvers, 
and by all accounts they were good ones. 
Can anyone tell me anything about the 
shooting qualities of the 1866 model Win- 
chester? D. R. WIGGINS. California. 


FIELD VS. CATALOGUE INFORMATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About one year 
ago I considered purchasing some kind of a 
high power rifle, but having had only a lit- 
tle experience with large calibers and one 
.303 Savage rifle, I began to search the 
columns of the arms and ammunition de- 
partment of Outdoor Life for experiences of 
others. Therein I found a wonderful store 
of information, but I still have an undecided 
opinion in a choice of a gun, having not 
read just something I wish to know. Thanks 
to such writers as Haines, Lieutenant Whe- 
len, De Angelis and many others whose ar- 
ticles contain much common sense and who 
teach the inexperienced reader more in one 
copy than the combined efforts of twenty 
prejudiced individuals or what we hear from 
the “would-be” who picks up his Winchester 
catalogue or hand book and deals out in- 
formation on velocity and penetration with 
more assumed decision than the manufac- 
turers. 

Anybody can get a catalogue from an 
up-to-date rifle maker and find valued in- 
formation on these points, but different cat- 
alogues sometimes show a difference in 
power, etc., on the same cartridge. For in- 
stance, a writer may ask: “How does the 
killing power of the .32 Winchester Special 
compare with the .45-70 on such game as 
bear and elk?” 

I have noticed that these questions are 
usually answered by someone who picks up 
a Marlin catalogue and tells of the energy 
in foot-pounds of the .32 Marlin Special and 
the .45-70 or perhaps some other table 
(which are different from the Winchester) 
thereby not actually telling the questioner 
what the killing comparison is. Now, ener- 
gies and such things are all right to know; 
but the real experience of practical hunters 
using these guns, and results when actually 
killing the game, is worth more to those 
wanting to know, than quotations from a 
dozen tables of energy, etc. 


Should we accept the tables of energy 
of certain cartridges in comparing the kill- 
ing power? I think not, up to a certain 
size. Of course we know at once of the 
superior killing power of such in the class 
as .405 W. or .35 W. I speak of such from 
.25-35, .303, .30-30 and 33 W., or the various 
black powder cartridges showing similar en- 
ergy. 

I remember one article by Lieutenant 
Whelen on the killing qualities of the .40-72 
W., in comparison with the .30-40 W. If I 
remember correctly, he said the .40-72 pos- 
sessed the “knock-down” and “stay-down” 
qualities not found in the .30-40. Can we 
deny that the .30-40 has more power in 
striking energy than the .40-72? 

lt appeals to me that here is where the 
confusion comes in. One writer says the 
.30-30 is too small, another advises nothing 
smaller than a .33 caliber, some say the .303 
is big enough for any American game and 
India, while another says as the .303 does 
not have the superior striking energy it is 
not the gun for bear hunting, while yet an- 
other from Washington, who claims to be 
the greatest living authority on arms and 
ammunition advocates a load of 60 grains 
W. A. and 450 grains of lead! I think the 
late tests by W. G. Hudson would knock a 


prop from beneath such theories. It cer- 
tainly knocked out the revolver. 
Look at the description of the .351 self: 


loading cartridge in the Winchester cata- 
logue, from which I quote: “Though quite 
small in size it is very powerful in execu 
tion, powerful enough for the largest game.” 
Well, probably the manufacturers know 
whereof they speak, as to power, but I would 
hate to face a charging grizzly bear with 
that arm. 

Now, if we can accept energy for killing 
power, why would not the .32 Winchester 
Special show superior results over the .35 
in hunting big game if either be large 
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enough? It has certainly more striking en- 
ergy, but has it more killing power? I 
should like to ask right here what practical 
hunters such as Mr. Haines or others know 
by actual experience of the killing qualities 
of the .32 Winchester Special cartridge on 
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any and all kinds of game. Is it big enough, 
or should one choose a larger caliber? 
Should readers be interested, I intend to 
send an account soon of the shooting quali- 
ties of a 4-gauge shotgun. 
Illinois. BE. L. FAHRNEY. 


REVOLVER RUMINATIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Anent the Link- 
letter loads: It seems to me that these un- 
fortunate experiments and somewhat acri- 
monious controversy can be laid more than 
anything else to the misrepresentation of 
Mr. Linkletter’s load by Mr. Crossman as 
stated by Mr. Newton. In the June number 
Mr. Crossman said that “the statement that 
the shell is capable of a more powerful and 
paralyzing load than can be safely used in 
a revolver is simply nonsense,” and this is 
probably the reason why he left this sen- 
tence out of his first quotation of the load. 
As Mr. Linkletter had previously published 
in Outdoor Life his load for a .44-40 re- 
volver he possibly thought the above quali- 
fying sentence was not nonsense, as he was 
trying to show that this shell was capable 
of a more powerful load, which could be 
used in a rifle instead of a revolver. At least 
that was the way I understood the article. 
However, if there seemed to be any ambigu- 
ity in Mr. Linkletter’s statement, as claimed 
by several, would it not have been the wiser 
course to have written Mr. Linkletter about 
it before trying the load? 

I agree with Dr. Hudson that the manu- 
facturers of powder have made accurate 
pressure-gauge tests of their powders and 
know how far within the safety line they 
are, but it does not follow that the extreme 
charges that can be used with safety are 
printed on the manufactured article for the 
public. However, that does not alter the 
fact that the beginner in reloading who uses 
a greater charge than the one recommended 
by the maker (which is printed plainly on 
each can of powder) does so at his own peril 
and when he does so not knowing anything 
about the powder, or without careful ex- 
periment, he should be placed in the same 
class, in my opinion, as the fellow who 
didn’t know it was loaded. 

Mr. Linder in the April Outdoor Life 
states that “Happy Jack” Rogers, a reader 
of Outdoor Life, and an inveterate crank, 


etc., decided that if a .44-40 could stand 12 
grains of Bullseye and 5 grains of black pow- 
der, a .38 could stand a 7-grain load, and 
goes on to give the dire results of such a 
load. Mr. Rogers may be an inveterate 
crank, but serious doubts are liable to arise 
as to what kind of a crank he is. A gun 
crank would have known that Bullseye, and 
powder of like characteristics, expands some- 
what suddenly and needs a little room, and 
knowing that the air space between such a 
load and the bullet in the .38 was consid- 
erably less than in a .44-40, would have 
thought twice before jumping to such a con- 
clusion. 

Some three or four years ago Mr. Link- 
letter published a load for a .44-40 revolver 
in Outdoor Life, 4 grains Bullseye and 14 
grains black powder. I was using a single- 
action Colt .45 at the time, and had just 
commenced reloading. I immediately bought 
a can of Bullseye powder, and, seeing that 
the instructions on the can recommended 
4 grains for .45 caliber, I loaded a few shells 
with that charge. The recoil was very 
slight, and I then tried 4 grains Bullseye 
and 7 grains black powder. This made a 
nice charge, but did not buck near as much 
as the old black powder factory load. I 
then loaded the full Linkletter load, and 
liked it so well I have been using it ever 
since. I have shot several thousand of these 
loads with my old style .45 and the old coal 
burner is still in first class shape and ready 
for a few thousand more. The charge in de- 
tail is 14 grains black or semi-smokeless 
powder by measure, 4 grains Bullseye by 
weight, and a blotting paper wad; regula- 
tion 255-grain bullet cast 1 tin to 20 lead. 
This load can be shot all day without clean- 
ing the gun. The bullet will hold up at 200 


yards by taking the full front sight, where it 
will drop from 12 to 15 feet with the fac- 
tory black powder load. The shells are prac- 
tically everlasting and never require clean- 
ing. 


I believe the gun and load are capable 




















of as great accuracy as any gun and load 
on the market. 

In this connection I wish to advocate an 
opinion in regard to the recoil of large cali- 
ber revolvers: The new .38-40, .44-40 and .45 
are fitted with corrugated rubber handles. 
The old .45, of which mine is one, were 
made with smooth wooden handles. When 
one of these smooth-handled guns is fired 
the muzzle elevates to a perpendicular posi- 
tion, the handle slipping easily through the 
hand, consequently the jolt experienced 
when shooting the same caliber gun with 
corrugated handle or the double-action with 
its hump, is not felt. I have shot my re- 
volver with heavy loads on the range from 
100 to 150 times in an afternoon’ and never 
experienced any inconvenience whatever 
from the recoil] and believe if those owning 
single-action large caliber revolvers fitted 
with corrugated handles will file their han- 
dles smooth, the pleasure of shooting their 
cannons will be greatly increased. 

Mr. Haines speaks of the 12-grain Bulls- 
eye load used by Mr. Linkletter in a .44-40 
rifle. Have never used this load in a .44-40 
but would state that Dr. C. H. Graves of 
Cafion City, Colo., and I, shot 1,000 shots 
with a .303 Savage loaded with 12 grains 
Bullseye and a Luger bullet. This makes 
an ideal miniature load for the .30 calibers, 
as the same sight elevation can be used as 
for factory loads. It is a very pleasant load 
to shoot, and as far as the doctor and I 
could tell did not harm the rifle in the least. 
A Mr. Maher of Denver made exhaustive ex- 
periments with this load in a .30-30 Marlin 
some three or four years ago. 

Colorado. A. A. PARKER. 
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QUERY ON COLT ANDLUGER MODELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
ask, through your valuable magazine, for a 
comparison of two guns, namely, the Colt 
.32.20 single-action Army, 7%-inch barrel, 
and the Luger automatic pistol .30 caliber. 
Which is the more powerful and which the 
most accurate? Let someone answer who 
has had experience with these guns. 

Missouri. E. R. WILHOIT. 





ERRATUM. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There were two 
words in my July articles, where I quoted 
from Mr. Kane, printed wrong. One of these 
was “lubrication,” which should have been 


“fabrication,” and the other was “dis- 
charged,” which should have been “de- 
scribed.” ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





FOR MR. S. 0. BRYANT. 


I was merely attempting to prove that 
the weapon referred to by the author of the 
turkey story was a “revolver” and not a 
“pistol.” I had no intention of connecting 
Mr. Bryant with the story in any way. 

“COYOTE.” 





THE LINKLETTER TESTS. 


We have received a letter from Dr. Hud- 
son stating that he has received the .40-90 
barrel ordered some time ago for the first 
test of the Linkletter loads, and that it is 
in perfect order and that he will immedi- 
ately proceed with the work. It will be 
impossible for him to furnish a report on 
this test in time for the August number, 
but unless some unforeseen obstacle pre- 
vents, we will be able to publish it in the 
September issue. 


HAINES QUERY CORNER 


Chas. Window, Waverley, Ia.—I have a 
Colt’s New Police, 4-inch barrel, .32 caliber. 
Do you think the S. & W. hand ejector .32, 
4%4-inch barrel, is more accurate and a bet- 
ter made gun? Is it as reliable, and do you 
consider it as safe when used as a pocket 
gun? That is, do you think the positive 
lock on the Colt makes the hammer safer in 
case of a blow should it be dropped? 

Answer.—From my experience with both 
of these revolvers, I have failed to find any 


difference in the accuracy. The Smith & 
Wesson seems rather better finished, and 
though more complicated in its mechanism, 
I have found it fully as reliable and as safe 
as the Colt. In the earlier models of both 
the Colt and S. & W. revolvers of these 
models a heavy blow on the hammer was li- 
able to cause accidental discharge, but in 
the Colt “police positive” this is impossible, 
and I think the same can now be said of the 
later product of the S. & W. 
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Later.—The following has just been re- 
ceived from the Smith & Wesson Company: 
“Your letter of the 29th ult. received, and in 
reply beg to say our .32, .38 and .44 caliber 
hand-ejecting revolvers are now provided 
with a device to guard against the possi- 
bility of accidental discharge, i. e., they are 
fitted with a rebound slide, which operates 
at the lower part of the hammer, keeping 
the hammer nose away from the head of the 
cartridge until the trigger is pulled. We 
have tested this mechanism severely, and 
find that it stands all reasonable tests. This 
prevents the possibility of discharge by 
dropping, unless the blow received is suffi- 
ciently severe to spring or break certain 
parts of the lock work.” 


Bowden Washington, N. Y. City.—Do you 
know the trajectory, energy and penetration 
of the Mauser automatic pistol? Do you 
consider my Winchester self-loading rifle, 
ealiber .35, powerful enough for deer? It 
seems to have about the same power as the 
.32-40 black. On page 388 of the April num- 
ber Mr. Haines says that certain black pow- 
der arms when used with “H. V.” ammu- 
nition are very inaccurate. I wonder if this 
includes the .45-90, as I have one and would 
like to use the W. H. V. cartridge in it. 
Also, in the Standard Dictionary (1895 edi- 
tion), it is stated that the Marlin is the 
United States cavalry rifle. Is this true, 
and, if so, what caliber is used? 


Answer.—Have not the trajectory figures 
of the .30 caliber Mauser automatic pistol 
cartridge, but the energy is 322 foot pounds. 
Velocity, 1308 foot seconds; penetration, 
metal patched bullet, 12 %-inch pine boards, 
and with soft point bullet 6 %-inch boards. 
The above with U. M. C. cartridges. At mod- 
erate ranges and in the hands of a good shot 
the .35 Winchester self-loader should prove 
satisfactory for the game mentioned. One 
of the H. V. cartridges I had in mind in 
my April article was the .45-70, and should 
expect no greater accuracy from the .45-90 
H. V. The statement that the Marlin is the 
U. 8. cavalry rifle is incorrect. 


T. W. Hawkins, Cheyenne, Wyo.—What 
is the best .22 caliber rifle? I desire a re- 
peater. What caliber rifle is most used 
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for big game by big game hunters? About 
how many shots will it take to wear out 
the barrel of a .30-40 Winchester, box maga- 
zine, model 1895? Which will stand the 
greatest number of copper jacketed bullets 
and still give good accuracy and penetra- 
tion, of these three: Winchester, Marlin, 
Savage? Which is the best .25-20 of the 
three above mentioned makes? 


Answer.—There are so many .22 caliber 
repeating rifles now on the market, each 
having some especially good features, that it 
is rather difficult to designate any particu- 
lar one as being the best. If one wants the 
quickest action and the price of cartridges 
is not to be considered, then the .22 Win- 
chester automatic would prove entirely sat- 
isfactory. The model ‘90 Winchester .22 
Special is also excellent, slightly more pow- 
erful than the Automatic, but, like it, uses 
rather expensive cartridges. If a less power- 
ful arm would meet the requirements, then 
the .22 Short, Model ’90 Winchester could 
be chosen and an arm procured that would 
afford an endless amount of practice at 
small expense. There are rifles on the mar- 
ket calculaved to handle satisfactorily in the 
same gun the .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 
rifle cartridges—these include the Savage, 
Stevens and several models of the Marlin. 
My experience when using .22 long rifle 
black powder cartridges in a repeater, how- 
ever, has never been entirely satisfactory, 
but think that when used with the new 
smokeless, greaseless bullet cartridges the 
action would handle them better. The .30-30, 
.30-40, .838 Winchester and .303 Savage are 
used, probably, just now, more than other 
calibers for big game, though I predict the 
adoption of the larger caliber automatic ri- 
fles by big game hunters soon—particularly 
the .35 caliber Remington and .351 Winches- 
ter. Here is what one of the best known 
military sharpshooters has to say about the 
life of the .30-40 Krag barrels: “I have got- 
ten considerable data on the wear of Krag 
barrels this year. I have worn out three 
barrels myself and have carefully watched 
42 other barrels in all their stages of wear. 
After about 350 rounds the lands, formerly 
sharp-cornered, have become slightly dulled. 
This dulling increases very gradually until 
at about 1300 rounds the lands for about 4 
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inches in front of the breech begin to disap- 
pear and you get the idea that the bullet is 
‘jumping’ quite a little distance before it 
takes the rifling. About this time also you 


begin to get unaccountable high and low 
shots at 600 yards and greater ranges, and 
then it’s time to drop the barrel. I was also 
able to gather data of about 20 Krag rifles 
which had maintained quite good accuracy 
for 500-yard work up to between 4000 and 
5000 rounds. This, mind you, is using small 
.308 barrels and .309 bullets, so that gas- 
cutting does not occur.” He then states 
that when the opposite is the case, as with 
some sporting (.30-40) rifles measuring from 
.310 to .312 and using .307 bullets, the gas- 
cutting so roughens the bore that accuracy 
disappears in a few hundred shots. From 
this it seems clear that much depends on 
bullet fitting the barrel tightly. As to 
which of the three rifles—Winchester, Sav- 
age and Marin—would stand the most wear, 
have no way of stating definitely. All three 
companies claim to use the best material 
for the purpose and if the bore of barrels 
was .001 smaller than the bullets to be shot 
from them, any of them should prove sat- 
isfactory. My choice of the .25-20 repeaters 
is the "92 Model Winchester. The Stevens 
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single shots are the best target rifles now 
to be had, the manufacture of the single 
shot (lever action) Winchester, I under- 
stand, having been discontinued. 


Geo. J. Cerlette, Milwaukee, Wis.—I wish 
Mr. Haines or some other expert would tell 
me through the columns of Outdoor Life 
whether it is necessary to clean rifle shells 
after every discharge of semi-smokeless 
powder or not. I have always used black 
powder for target shooting, but I got tired 
of washing shells after a day’s shoot, so | 
tried Du Pont Smokeless No. 1. This is 
excellent powder, accurate, clean and strong, 
and you don’t have to wash your shells, for 
they remain just as clean as though they 
never were used, but the price is a little 
high if one does a great deal of shooting, so 
I was thinking of trying semi-smokeless, 
providing it doesn’t leave any dirt in the 
shell, because 1 don’t want to wash shells. 


Answer.—Shells should be thoroughly 
cleaned when using this powder, but this 
is not such a disagreeable task if gone about 
properly. De-cap, boil and rinse thoroughly 
several times in clean water and dry—that’s 
all there is to it. Always use black powder 
primers with this powder. 


TARGET REVOLVERS AND THEIR LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read in 
this department many communications on 
the various types of revolvers, I believe 
it would be of interest to call attention 
to the subject of revolvers for target work 
and the ammunition best suited to their 
use, hoping by so doing to obtain valuable 
suggestions and criticisms from the able 
and experienced writers in your excellent 
magazine. 

This is a subject which seems not to 
have attracted their attention much of late, 
and offers a fruitful field for original ideas 
and experiences. 

Only a few years ago the single action 
Smith & Wesson, Russian model, and the 
Colt Bisley were considered the correct 
equipment; but a careful inspection of the 
recent reports from the United States Re- 
volver Association championship matches 


will show that many other revolvers are fast 
taking their places with the best shots and 
the famous old Bisley has about disappeared. 

For outdoor target shooting at 50 yards 
the Smith & Wesson .38 Special seems now 
to be the choice of the majority, while for 
indoor 20-yard targets the same double ac- 
tion revolver was recently used by over 60% 
of the contestants. 

The other revolvers mostly used were 
the New Service Colt and the Smith & Wes- 
son Russian model, also the New Century 
Smith & Wesson .44 Special. 

It was formerly considered that the 
larger calibers offered great advantage in 
the count on the small 20-yard bullseye, but 
since the introduction of target bullets 
which cut a large, clean hole, the .38 cali- 
ber has fast encroached upon the larger 
sizes. 
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The balance and hang of the .88 Smith 
& Wesson Special could hardly be improved 
upon, from the target standpoint, but while 
the details of its construction have been car- 
ried out with the greatest care, there yet re- 
mains room for many improvements, as have 
been from time to time suggested in your 
magazine by such excellent critics as 
Haines, De Angelis and many others. 

The Smith & Wesson people have, to a 
large extent, overcome these objectionable 
features in their new model revolver called 
the New Century .44 Special caliber. They 
have given us a heavier frame, larger cali- 
ber, double-locking device on the front part 
of the swing-out cylinder and have greatly 
improved the grip, making it shorter, heav- 
ier and thicker at the upper part. In weight 
it is about one-fourth heavier than the .38 
caliber, and, if anything, is an improvement 


in balance, especially when used in the 6%- 
inch barrel. 


While it is nevertheless a fact that the 
highest score for the present year in the 
U. S. R. A. was made with the New Service 
Colt, and also that only recently a world’s 
record was established with the same re- 
volver, it yet remains that for the average 
shooter it is most too heavy and too large a 
revolver to be used with much comfort or 
ease, and therefore the Officer’s Model of 
the same make would be preferred by the 
majority. 

The make and style of revolver selected 
for target use will always depend upon the 
individual’s taste or preference, but it can 
be stated, without fear of contradiction, that 
either of the two best-known makes are 
capable of grouping their shots, when used 
with the proper ammunition, far better than 
any man is able to hold them. In other 
words, it is “the man behind the gun” which 


we should most carefully look to for the 
greatest improvement. 


There is a far greater range of choice or 
latitude of selection in the proper use of 
loads for target revolvers than in the choice 
of the gun itself, and the writer believes 
that with such a wide difference of opinion 
as now seems to exist among those most 
experienced we have need of more accurate 
data from the authorities on ballistics. 

Bullseye powder, which has aided so 
much in making popular indoor target shoot- 
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ing and which has been so satisfactory in 
.38 calibers and smaller sizes, has neverthe- 
less been found to cause, in the larger cali- 
bers, when used with reduced loads, a num- 
ber of unaccountables, or “flukes.” 


Concerning these unaccountables, C. C. 


Crossman of St. Louis has stated that he 
has used Du Pont Shotgun powder instead 


of Bullseye, as it “seems to be more uni- 
form and less likely to cause flukes.” He 
further says that the shell should not be 
crimped on the bullet but seated in the shell 
friction-tight. 


On the other hand A. L. A. Himmelwright, 
president of the U. S. R. A., in a personal 
communication to the writer, says: “It is 
very important that the shells should be 
crimped moderately on the bullet.” I tried 
for several years to get uniform results by 
resizing shells and using extreme care in 
loading them without crimping, but always 
found more or less difficulty with occa- 
sional unaccountables or ‘flukes.’” “These 
latter are in all cases caused by varying 
degrees of resistance when the bullet starts 
from the shell.” “This can only be corrected 
by crimping. The crimping insures a cer- 
tain uniform confinement of the powder, 
which eliminates all these troubles.” 


Some authorities have advocated full 
loads, rather than reduced, for the greatest 
accuracy, but, aside from the slightly in- 
creased cost, the heavy recoil and loud noise 
are most objectionable in gallery shooting. 


It has been even suggested, to avoid un- 
accountables with reduced loads of Bullseye, 
that the powder be confined by placing a pa- 
per wad in the shell, holding the powder 
next the primer, as the fault seemed to be 
a failure of the primer to properly ignite the 
small powder charge in the large shell. J. 
G. Ewing of the Du Pont Powder Company 
has written me, concerning this, “one of 
the rules which we advocate is that it is 
dangerous to confine any of our dense pow- 
ders, and especially Bullseye, which is the 
quickest of them all.” “We do not usually 
advocate the use of Du Pont Nos. 1 or 2, 
because these powders are so-called bulk 
powders and are affected more or less by 
moisture; but to get the best out of them 
they should not be allowed to remain in 
the brass shell any length of time.” 



























Dr. W. G. Hudson, in a personal com- 
munication to the writer, has suggested to 
avoid these “flukes” to “add a little pinch of 
black powder” to the reduced Bullseye load. 

The primer question seems to produce 
many perplexing problems to solve. With 
reduced powder charges Ewing and Him- 
melwright have both recommended the use 
of No. 7% U.M.C. rifle brass primers, in- 
stead of the copper revolver primers No. 7 
U. M. C. 

In the writer’s personal experience the ri- 
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the less liable to be deflected from its course 
when it leaves the shell and jumps into the 
rifling of the barrel, while others have ad 
vocated the newer target shapes (Himmel 
wright) as being equally as accurate, and 
cutting a clean hole in the target, allowing 
“the shooter to get all that belongs to him.’ 
It is a rather strange fact, at the pres 
ent time, when hand loading is so popular 
and has been made so easy and rapid by 
improved tools, that the prize scores have 
almost all been made with factory loads! 

















The New Century S. & W. Revolver, .44 Special, and the .38 
Special 8S. & W. 


fle primers have been found hard to ignite, 
causing many missfires and ruining most of 
the brass shells by blowing out the primer 
pockets. 

The next and probably the most im- 
portant question which confronts the tar- 
get shooter with the revolver, is the proper 
shape and weight of bullet to use, especially 
in the indoor 20-yard shooting. 

Many have claimed that a round-pointed 
or conical bullet is the most accurate and 





(9) 


Why should this be the case? Is it that 
the large factories have discovered some se- 
cret for accuracy which the shooters who 
load their own ammunition have failed to 
learn, or is it the great regularity that ma- 
chinery has over hand methods? 


These questions the writer will leave for 


some of the more experienced and able con- 

tributors to your columns, who are better 

qualified to discuss these knotty problems 
Kentucky. JNO. R. WATHEN, M.D. 
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TIPS FROM THE GUNSMITH’S WORKSHOP. 


A few little hints that will help the 
hunters and sportsmen may not come amiss 
in your valuable paper, and as an author, 
to write with convincing effect, must have 
an introduction to his readers, I will begin 
by telling you who I am and what I have 
been doing in my past life of nearly 50 
years. 

not the state 
of Minnesota of today, but what was then 
the territory of the Sioux and Chippewa In- 
dians. My and Eng- 
turns. All 
my ancestors were either mechanics or war 
I got all the war I needed for one 
life when the Sioux cleaned out Minnesota 
in 1862; so after while in 
Iowa [ turned my hand to mechanics, and as 
I was a great lever of the gun I 
my particular hobby. 


I was born in Minnesota, 


parents were French 


lish and farmed and trapped by 
riors. 
trapping for a 
made it 


I would rather tinker 
with an old gun than eat, and sooner hunt 


der, took the bullet from my chum’s .40-82 
black powder cartridge, filled the Savage 
shell and poured the balance of the black 
powder into the Savage barrel. It filled it 
to the wiper, and with that load in and no 
bullet, with the powder loose, the danger of 
bursting was reduced to a minimum. I fired 
that wiper through nine inches of cedar and 
went on with my hunt. I fired it with a 
tent rope. 

At another time I used a steel fishing rod 
joint to punch cut a wiper stuck in a gun 
barrel. Cautions: Never shoot a bullet into 
a barrel where there are any obstructions. 
Remove the bullet and let the powder lie 
loosely in the shell. Bettr fire it with a 
string from a safe distance. 

It sometimes becomes necessary to burn 
or melt out an obstruction in a rifle barrel. 
Take off the magazine and tip stock, put the 
barrel in the camp fire and heat it evenly, 








<_\FIT TOP OF LANDS 


, * FIT BOTTOM OF GROOVES 








and fish than anything else. 
guns and made new guns for 36 years and 
during that time have had many jobs which 
inventive out, 
but conquered most of them. 


I have repaired 


puzzled my genius to work 

I will now try to give my brother sports- 
men the benefit of a part of my experience, 
hoping it may be of some use to them. 
Hunters every day go into the woods with 
string and many of them return 
with the string broken and the wiper stuck 
in the gun. I have enjoyed (?) the pleasure 
of breaking my wiper off in my Savage 50 


wipers, 


miles from home and when I was just ready 
for a hunt of a week’s Did I 
swear? No. I just got that rag out. It 
was in about two inches from the chamber, 
so I took the camp axe, laid a .303 cartridge 
on a rock and pounded it lightly on all 
sides to loosen the bullet. I then took the 
bullet out and poured out the smokeless pow- 


duration. 


(10) 


turning it carefully all the while. Watch 
that it does not get red, for if it does you 
will spoil the finish of the barrel. A rag 
or even bullet will come out in this 
way if you are very careful, and no harm is 
done the rifle. 

Does your barrel become leaded? Quick- 
silver will take it out and will not injure 
the barrel if ‘eft in 24 hours. Cork the 
breech and put in the quicksilver, then cork 
the muzzle and let the barrel stand 24 hours. 
The quicksilver will eat up all the lead in 
the barrel. The pits and rust holes will not 
come out, so do not expect it. 

Another little kink that may help some- 
one is how to get a shell out of a gun when 
it sticks very tight. We will take the rifle 
first and treat the scattergun later. A shell 
sticks in a .22 W. R. F., for instance. You 
are out without a rod and have nothing but 
a pocket knife, not even a match. Of course 


lead 








you have more cartridges, or you can go 
home and punch the shell out. Suppose we 
take off our hat after finding a shady place, 
and now let us think what we would do in 
such an extreme case as mentioned. Were 
you ever there, dear readers? Many of 
you were, and the rest of you may be, so 
you had best use your thinking cap while 
your hat is off. Get out a few of those 
cartridges which you cannot fire until the 
shell is out. Lay the bullet end on the side 
of the gun barrel and hammer that part of 
the shell until the bullet: comes loose. After 
getting three or four ready, pull out the bul- 
lets and pour the powder into the barrel. 
Now whittle a plug to fit the bore of the 
rifle and sharpen it at one end. Leave a 
good hold on the other end of the plug so 
that you can pull it out when you are done 
with it. Now cut a groove in the plug 
lengthwise a little longer than the point 
fits into the barrel. The groove may be 
about the size of the lead in a lead pencil 
and may extend a little way outside of the 
barrel when the plug is driven tightly inte 
the muzzle. Turn the gun muzzle-end down 
after driving in the plug, so that the pow- 
der lies close te it and some comes out 
through the ‘grove in it. Be sure you lay 
the gun down with the breech open and 
with the groove in the plug and the priming 
powder up. Drop a little more priming on 
the plug, and, if you only have a match, 
touch her off—and the shell is out. No 
match? Well no matter; get a stone, lay 
it near the priming on the plug, point a 
shell with the priming and a little powder at 
the priming on the plug. Lay it on the 
stone and strike it off with another stone. 
Keep your eyes and face where they will 
not be likely to get burned, and point the 
plug away from you for fear it may blow out. 
It will not if it is well sharpened. In large 
rifles use only a part of a charge and with 
smokeless’ powder be very careful. Shot- 
guns mey be treated in the same manner, 
but the muzzle is too thin and is liable to 
bulge. You can generally get a stick that 
will punch out a stuck shotgun shell, but if 
not, drop your knife in and bounce it up and 
down on the shell. If water is handy, fill 
the barrel and now drive in a long plug with 
a blunt end that fits the barrel very well. 
Go easy, for you can spoil a fine gun this 
way by bulging the barrel with the water. 
Tap the plug easy with your hand and the 
shell will soon yield to the pressure. 

To get out a headless shell is quite an- 
other matter, an.1 may be more than a match 
for any one of us out in the field, yet they 
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may sometimes be removed without a special 
tools. Out in the woods or the mountains 
away from everyone, depending on yourself 
alone, a man feels lonesome if a _ shell 
breaks off in his rifle. No gunsmith; no 
tools. Got a file? Don’t use it. You will 
ruin the rifle chamber, sure. Most shells 
when they break are carried forward a lit- 
tle way into the rifle bore and a tight metal 
plug forced through the barrel will often 
fetch them; but if not or the plug cannot be 
had, try making a reamer. Whittle a plug 
with a good, long handle. Get the point the 
shape of the broken shell you wish to re- 
move, Cut a slot in the plug to fit a bit 
of steel; the tang of a file will do. Make a 
reamer of this and ream the shell thin, then 
raise the edge and force a bit of brass or a 
hardwood plug under it and it will come out 
easy. Headless shell extractors are fine 
when you have them, but the above is for 
the man who hasn’t one. 

Reloading rifle cartridges in these days of 
smokeless powder is an art in itself that 
really takes an expert to make it worth 
while, and in most cases it is cheaper to 
buy a box of factory-loaded cartridges than 
to reload shells; but the accuracy of factory 
cartridges is not nearly so perfect as in the 
reloaded product to say nothing of the sat- 
isfaction one gets from knowing his rifle 
and cartridges and its capabilities. For the 
benefit of those who wish to learn how to 
reload cartridges I give the following ad- 
vice: 

Clean your shells by first washing them 
in cold water and then in hot. Now boil 
them in water and dry them by heating, but 
do not get them too hot. Get them hot 
enough to dry and that is all, and be sure 
they are dry and also cold before re-capping 
them, as heat will destroy the effects of 
mercury on the primer, which spoils the 
brass and heat will also spoil the primer if 
put into a hot shell. Factory cartridges 
are all good when first loaded, but they are 
often subjected to so - many changes of tem- 
perature, and this with age in a measure 
spoils them, so that a good fresh reloaded 


cartridge will beat them in accuracy and 
often in striking force. 
After priming the shell with a good 


smokeless primer that is proper for the shell, 
get the proper powder for the shell you wish 
to reload. Remember that each shell re- 
quires a powder especially adapted to it 
The powder makers can give the best in- 
formation on this subject and I advise you 
to write them on the matter. Next comes 
wads, for on smokeless powders you need 
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wads. Cut felt and card wads from regular 
shotgun wads. Put a card wad on the pow- 
der and after submerging the felt wad in 
the best gas-engine compound while it is 
melted (if in a hot climate use tallow to stif- 
fen the compound and to get the wad lubri- 
eated right) place it on the card wad in the 
shell neck below the bullet. 

According to all authorities on reloading 
smokeless powder the bullet is the most im- 
portant part of all to have just right, and I 
must concede they are rigiit. Yet they dif- 
fer so widely on what is right for a bullet 
that I often wonder if most of them do not 
lay undue stress on the fit and temper of 
a bullet while they go haphazard as to form. 
My experience tells me that a breech pres- 
sure of from 15,000 to 60,000 pounds will 
soon upset a bullet to fit a barrel, be it 
large or small, but in so doing it may deform 
the bullet sufficiently to spoil the accuracy. 
Without a good wad the bullet will gas-cut, 
or, if it is too soft it will lead the barrel if 
the velocity is great or the twist very quick. 

The form of a well-made bullet is of 
more importance than anything else and 
should be made after this manner: Its 
body should be cast a trifle larger than the 
bore of the rifle it is to fit, and it should 
be made with grooves or rings to scrape out 
dirt and to receive lubricant. The bullet 
should be sized to make it round and just 
large enough to fit the barrel so that it is 
light-tight when it is pushed into the barrel. 
If left larger the accuracy deteriorates ac- 
cording to the amount of enlargement and 
the bullet larger than the bore is not neces- 
sary when wads are used. The point should 
be made long in most rifles. It should have 
a ring at its juaction with the body to catch 
dirt, and the nose should be round and full. 
The body of the nose should just rest 
on the lands of the rifle in its flight through 
the barrel. A bullet with a heavy point will 
fly. steadier ani with less twist than one 
with a sharp point. 

How to cast good bullets is a secret sel- 
dom learned by the great majority of shoot- 
ers, hence they seldom get good results even 
in old black powder days and since the 
advent of smokeless powders and con- 
sequent high velocities we find still 
greater need for knowledge and care in the 
preparation of bullets. To cast a good bul- 
let or a series of them will be found an 
easy task if you once learn how and fix for 
it in a careful and systematic manner. First 
get molds with wood handles and be sure 
they are of proper form and size. Now 
comes the lead pot to melt the metals in. 
Get scales, or have your metals carefully 
weighed; do noi guess at a compound. 
Weigh it carefully and be sure it is right. 
Now for a dipper. Do not use an old spoon 
like our fathers did, but get an Ideal dipper 
or a Monroe ladle. If you cannot get a 
dipper, make one of a %” gas pipe ell with 


a plug screwed in one end, with a */,,”" hole 
bored in the plug to pour through. Twist a 
No.9 wire double around the center of the 
ell, leaving it ebout 12 inches long, and 
drive it onto a file handle. I made one of 
these dippers long before Barlow made the 
Ideal dipper, and have it yet. The use of the 
dipper is very important, as it makes it 
easy to get good, full bullets with sharp, 
well-filled edges to the grooves. 

Hold the mold on one side over the lead pot 
and connect the nose of the dipper to the 
sprew hole in it; then quickly turn the mold 
and dipper up, so that the lead will run into 
the mold. Let it stay there until the lead 
in the sprew hole congeals and ceases to 
flow. In this way you get a bullet swaged 
hot in the mold—swaged into it by all the 
weight of the lead left in the dipper. After 
removing the dipper from the mold cut off 
the neck quickly or you will spoil all your 
work by knocking the bullet out of shape, 
as lead is easily separated while quite hot, 
but if it gets nearly cold it is very tough 
and bends before cutting. 

It often becomes necessary for a hunter 
or a trapper to mend some article while 
he is out, away from civilization, where the 
shop is too distant to reach. A little knowl- 
ledge of the art of brazing comes in handy 
here and for their benefit I give a short 
description of how to put on a braze in 
camp. Take in a little borax, one ounce 
will be plenty ard will cost you one cent. 
ret spelter made by your jeweler, two parts 
silver and one part brass; have him melt 
it together and stir in some cadmium—a 
piece as large as a grain of wheat will be 
sufficient—to make it melt very easily. Af- 
ter it is cold have it rolled thin and cut 
in strips. Put it all in a small bottle with 
the borax. It melts at a cherry red. To 
use it, lay the parts to be brazed close to- 
gether. See that they are clean and bright 
and free from grease. Put a little of the 
borax and a piece of the spelter on the joint 
and heat it in the camp fire until the spelter 
is melted. To hold it lay it on the charred 
end of a stick so you can remove it on the 
stick as soon as melted. Cadmium is a 
metal very much like tin in appearance and 
should be procured at a jeweler’s supply 
house, A brass button and a dime will sup- 
ply the other metals. 

In my next article I will try and recite 
some needed improvements in firearms. 


CHARLES STANBRA. 








CAMP SUPPLIES. 


The camp supplies, to be complete, should 
include Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk and 
Borden's Malted Milk, all of which contain 
substantial nourishment in compact form, 
and supply every milk requirement. 











REDUCED CHARGES 


Editor Life:—Much consternation 


and dismay was brought about in the militia 


Outdoor 


of the various states by the publication of a 


letter dated May 7th from General William 


Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, to Col. E. M 
Weaver as Chief of the Division of Militia 
Affairs. In this letter it seemed to appear 


that Gen. Crozier disapproved of the use ab- 


solutely of any other but pure gun cot- 
ton powders, such as the new pyrocellulose, in 
the .30 U. S. New Springfield rifle. We are 


pleased to state that this is not true, but that 
other powders such as DuPont's “Lightning” 
smokeless powder can be used for REDUCED 
CHARGES such 
Ideal load of 25 grs. weight of “Lightning” 
behind the new Gas Check Bullet No, 308334. 

We 
third sections of the above mentioned letter: 
The 


used is known as pyrocellulose and the ac- 


as the popular and efficient 


herewith reproduce the second and 


“Second. powder at present being 
curacy life of the musket with such powder 
is from two to three times as great as with 
the nitroglycerine. 

“Third. 


governors of the 


It is requested, therefore, that the 
various states be informed 
of this, and that this department cannot ap- 
prove of the use of any but pure gun cotton 
powders in the musket which has just been 
issued.” 

We wrote a letter to Gen. Crozier, extract 
of which we give below: 
“Headquarters Ordinance -Department. 

Wm, H. Crozier, Brig. General, Chief of 

Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find a letter 
which will show you the nature of many in- 
quiries that we are receiving from the vari- 


IN .30 U. S. 1906. 


states at this time. Our business consists of 
making reloading tools, bullet moulds, ete 
also furnish bullets for short range outdoor 
and indoor work with the Krag and U. S 


We recommend a charge of 
about 10 grs. of Marksman powder 
door, and 25 grs. of Lightning outdoo 

The latter to be used with our bullet 308334 
sample of which we herewith enclose. These 
eartridges with reduced 
think as being condemned by your order, for 
with the above charges and our lead alloyed 


Springfield rifles. 
tor in 


for 


charges, we innot 


cast bullet (No. 308334) a rifle may be shot 
ten thousand times and not show any appre- 
ciable wear at all. As this is our bread and 
butter business, we of course are loath to 
believe that it is to be taken from us by the 
misconstruction of the General Order from 
the Ordnance Department. Therefore we 


would be pleased to receive a special defini 

tion from you of the order in question as it 

pertains to our businéss, Would say that 

served the various states with 

these bullets last year, and they 

as an economy and preserver of the barrels 
“IDEAL MFG 


we 
thousands of 


were used 


CoO.’ 


General Crozier took this letter into con 


sideration and wrote the following to Col 
Weaver: 
“It was not the intention in the letter of 


May 7, 1908, to discountenance the use in the 
new musket of any but pure gun cotton pow 
der except for service charges. Caliber .30 
gallery practice ammunition having been dis 
the the 


new musket was not then considered 


use of reduced charges in 
No ob 


continued, 
jection is seen to the use of other smokeless 
powders for reduced loads. It is recommended 
that the 
disapproval of of 


applies 


notice be given to militia that the 


the use any but pure 


gun 


cotton powders only to service 


charges. 


ous military organizations in the different “IDEAL MFG, CO., J. H. Barlow, Mgr 
A LAUNCH FOR ALASKA WORK. 
The Gas Engine & Power Company and pleted the new gasoline launch Pelican 


Charles L, Seabury & Company, Consolidated, 
Morris Heights, New York City, recently com- 





built for Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, of 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church The boat 
is 32 feet long over all, 8 feet beam, and 
draws 16 inches. The hull is built with tun- 
nel or recessed type of stern to admit of the 
shallow draft. The construction is very sub- 
stantial throughout. The motor is a 4-cylin- 
der, 4-cycle “Speedway” gasoline marine en- 
gine of 16 h. p.. of the latest design—fitted 
with make and break ignition, with Bosch 
magneto, and arranged in forward compart- 
ment near steering wheel, so that the launch 


is under control of one person. The windows 


the people along the Artic Circle, and even 
north of it. will be reached at a season of 
the year when it is impossible to visit them 
by dog-sleds, or any other way. Its useful- 
ness each year will only be of two or three 
months’ duration, but it is in that very time 
that settlements in the Central and Northern 
part of Alaska need the attention which it 
is proposed to give them. The launch will 
carry on these trips Archdeacon Stuck, and 
Dr, Grafton Burke, who has prepared special- 
ly for this work. They will visit the differ- 











in cabin are arranged to slide up and down 
The seats have extension transoms so as to 
make comfortable berths for sleeping on. 
Marine W. C., folding wash basin, large 
locker for medicines and _ surgical instru- 
ments, clothes locker, galley stove, etc., are 
all provided. The speed of the boat is be- 
tween 9% and 10 miles per hour. The after 
deck is covered with awning, and all com- 
forts and conveniences that could be ar- 
ranged in a boat of this style are provided. 

The “Pelican” was shipped from Morris 
lieights to Alaska a short time ago, and will 
be run on the middle and upper Yukon River 
about 700 miles in the heart of Alaska and 
on the tributaries—Tanana, the Kobuk, Koy- 
ukuk and Porcupine Rivers, the latter three 
being north of the Arctic Circle 


This launch is to be the means by which 


FOR THE HUNTER 


The great interest in recent years in the 
study of birds. animals in their haunts and 
nature generally has greatly increased the 


sale of binoculars of unusually fine work- 





ent communities, mission posts and hospitals. 
and when it leaves on its summer journey, 
the boat goes prepared for all acute surgery, 
having aboard a general surgical kit, and 
being equipped as a general medical dispen- 
sary. The “Pelican” will undoubtedly be the 
“modus operandi” of keeping in touch with 
people, both white and native, who would 
otherwise be almost totally neglected—both 
spiritually and certainly medically, 

At times Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, will ac- 
company the Archdeacon and the Doctor on 
their trips. No paid hand will be employed 
on the boat, as it will be run by the Arch- 
deacon and the Doctor, 

Any of our readers who think they 
would like to become familiar with the above 
make of launches will be supplied with 


catalogs on request. Please mention this 
notice. 


OR NATURALIST. 


manship. The glasses manufactured by the 
Cc. P. Goerz Optical Company have a reputa- 


tion unexcelled and the-various branch of- 


fices throughout this country are doing a 





splendid business. The Goerz Company, head- 


quarters at Union Square, New York, issue 
a very handsome catalog with some rare 
illustrations which they will send to im- 
terested parties who mention this notice 
The Pernox glasses are especially designed 
and recommended for hunters, naturalists, 
yachtsmen and as a night-glass for nautical 
and astronomical observations. Every sports- 
man should own a pair of binoculars, 
and the motor boat enthusiast will find the 
Pernox invaluable for marine use. Special 
attention is now being called by the manu- 
facturers to the “Pagor” binocular, which 
they claim is the smallest prism glass made. 
The well known “Certar” Telescopic Gunsight 
is also a product of the Goerz Optical Com- 
pany. 


ACCURACY OF COLT REVOLVERS. 


Many times those unfamiliar with the Colt 
Automatic Pistols ask, are they accurate? 
The answer to this is seen in the accompany- 


ing target. This target, which is actual size, 





fas made during the regular inspection of 


the arms. Ten pistols were used, eight shots 
being fired from each arm, and, as will be 
seen, the entire eight shots were placed in 
the black. This proves most conclusively 


that these arms are very accurate. 
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A FINE DUCK PICTURE FOR 10C. 


This might well be the title of the new 
Marlin Wall Hanger which we hav: just 
received from the Marlin Firearms Company 
New Haven, Connecticut. It is a beautiful 
reproduction of an oil painting by the cele- 
brated artist and sportsman, Muss Arnolt, 
and depicts the flight of ducks at the close 
of the day, showing two sportsmen in an old 
dug-out, with decoys well placed, taking toll 
of the passing flocks. The skill of the 
shooters—or at least of one of them, bids fair 
to secure a record bag, for while his com 
panion is reloading, this chap has brought 
down a Mallard drake and its mate, and is 
all ready for a third shot. Evidently his gun 
is a repeater, and probably a Marlin, as the 
Marlin Company makes quite an assortment 
of repeating rifles and shotguns, especially 
adapted to duck -shooting. 

Every sportsman who knows the beauty 
and variety of colors of the Mallard male 
duck and every shooter who ever has been 
or ever expects to go duck shooting, will ap- 
preciate this handsome new hanger It is 
an attractive addition to any sportsman’s 
library or den. One of these hangers will 
be sent postpaid to any reader of Outdoor 
Life who will send 10 cents in postage stamps 
to The Marlin Firearms Company, 37 Willow 


Street, New Haven, Conn. 


NOTES. 


At the recent New York State Shoot H. 8S 
Welles, using Dead Shot Smokeless, scored 
624—675, finishing second for the State aver 
age. In the Dean Richmond Trophy Team 
Championship Race Mr. Morrison and Mr 
Welles, using Dead Shot, made the highest 


scores. 


During the week ending June 13th Mrs 
Ad. Topperwein shot as follows June 8th 
Green Bay, Wis., 25—23; June 9th, Meno 
minee, Mich., 175—176; June 10th, Iron Moun 
tain, Mich., 100—94; June lith, Beaver Dam 
Wis., 135—115; June 12th, Milwaukee, Wis 
100—94; June 13th, Milwaukee, Wis., 180—169 
This is about 92% per cent, and demon- 
strates the merits of Dead Shot Smokeless 


Powder. 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“WE The Name is stamped on 
every loop —Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 3c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 





“S 
—“ GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








At the tournament of the Soo Gun Club, 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 9th, 10th and lilth, R 
R. Barber won 


yr. g 


average 508—540 


first 


Bills 


professional average 


second professional 
George Kraeger second 
amateur average 507—540. Martin Dettie won 
Interstate Championship Cup with a score of 
15 and 13 straight in the shoot-oft 


and out All 


miss 


were shooting Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Since the introduction of Marble’s Rifle 


Cleaner the sales have increased very rap- 


idly It is constructed of sections of brass 
gauze washers on a spirally 


The 


spring tem- 


pered steel wire brushe are a 


little 


smaller than bore of rifle or revolve This 


allows the spiral spring to foree but one 


side of each brush against the Thus 


bore 
they follow the twist, reach into every angle 


the entire rifling and RAPIDLY 


remove 


sad, copper, rust or powder residue, 





The necessity of keeping a gun well oiled 
and free from rust and corrosives, has always 
been appreciated by regular hunters and 
others who wish their guns to do the best 
shooting possible, and good preparations for 
this The 


Winchester red W cleaning preparations, Gun 


purpose have been in demand. 


Oil, Gun Grease, Rust Remover and Crystal 
Cleaner, are very reliable, and with their aid 
any gun can be kept in the best condition. 


They are especially necessary at the sea 


shore, or in camp on the banks of stream or 
lake, and in the moist days of summer, when 


firearms rust easily, 


At Cambria, II1., 
a. EE WwW. 


June 30th and July ist, 


Cadwallader, shooting Peters 


factory loaded Ideal shells, won second pro- 
fessional and second general averages, break- 
ing 384 out of 400, 

Peters factory loaded 


shells their 


full share of the honors of the Grand Ameri- 


won 


can Handicap Tournament at Columbus, June 
22-25. The following shooters all used Peters 
loads: On Practice 
Apgar broke 116 out of 120; Leslie 
German 115; 8S. A. Huntley 114; H. E. 
113; C. D. Linderman 113; A, J, Stauber 113. 


shells, regular 


Day Neat 


factory 


Poston 


These gentlemen tied for second, third, fourth 


and fifth places. On the first day of the 


program Wolfolk Henderson tied for second 
100; J. M 


third with 97; 


with 98 out of Hughes and Neaf 
Apgar 
H, D 
fifth 
L. H 
and Frank Foltz sixth with 94. In the Pre- 
Handicap Mr. Wolfolk Henderson 
tied for second with $4 out of 100, being but 
winner. Mr, C. A. 


professional, 


Harvey McMurchy and 
Freeman fourth with 96: L 8. 
Rogers, H. E. 


Linderman, F. D., 


German 
with 95; F. E. 


Reid, Cc. D 


Poston, 


Kelsey 
liminary 
behind the 


one target 


Young was high breaking 95 
out of 100 from the 20-yard mark, and tying 
the winning score. This was the best score 
made behind the 18-yard mark during the en- 
tire tournament Mr, Henderson tied for 
first in the Grand American Handicap, break- 
ing 92 out of 100 from the 19-yard mark, 
losing in the shoot-off by one target to an 
Mr. H. D. 
broke 90 in the Grand American; 


Jas. McVicker and W. A. 


opponent who shot from 16 yards. 
Freeman 
eA 


Asher 89; 


Fishinger 8&8 








